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Waeraer he who, by the mere force of his own native ta- 


lents and personal exertions, has emerged from obscurity and 
humble birth to honours, wealth, and distinction—or he who, born 
to all the advantages of opulence and splendid descent, performs 
actions which tend rather to augment, than to impair his family 
stock of honour, possesses the higher claim to praise, is a ques-— 
tion upon which the opinions of mankind are likely to be forever 
divided. If we look for authorities upon which to decide, to the 
corps of biographers, we shall find them alternately adopting and 
rejecting either side, as it appears to be mote or less favourable 
to the particular subject upon which they are at the time em- 
ployed, and witha pliability of taste and aspirit of accommodation, 
which do equal credit to their ingenuity and good nature, no less 
animated and eloquent in setting off to advantage the superior 
merits of the hero or the sage, who has sprung inte distinction 
from the humble truckle-bed of poor, but honest parents, than 
VOL. V. Qa q 
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a 
earnest to emblazon the escutcheons of those who were born un- 
der canopies of state, and swaddled in purple and fine linen. 

To the discrimimating moral eye, however, a broad distinc- 
tion between the two is at once perceptible, and is the more wor- 
thy of observation, because it tends to throw additional lustre upon 
one, without diminishing or drawing off a ray of glory from the 
other. He who, by an honest and judicious application of strong 
natural endowments, undismayed intrepidity, and unbending forti- 
tude, has risen superior to the depressions of an early adverse 
fortune, and surmounted the manifold obstacles with which po- 
verty obstructs the avenues to fame and wealth, has the merit of 
doing what it seldom falls to the lot of individuals to effect, and 
which none but men of extraordinary genius can accomplish: but 
the sons of rank and opulence, are also, by the very conditions of 
their birth, exposed to difficulties, and beset by obstructions, which 
though of a very different kind, are no less hard to be surmount- 
ed. At the call of a generous ambition, or the solicitation of a 
virtuous desire to be useful in one’s generation, to break from 
the bewitching embraces of luxury, accommodation and ease, 


and spring into the cold and rugged arms of hardship, danger, 
and privation, is an act of heroism which, though it should not 





evince more genius or animal valour, certainly displays a more 
refined sentimental courage, and is a stronger proof of an exalted 
sense of honour, and of lively moral excellence, than any exer- 


tions, however splendid or successful, made under the impulse of 


a stern necessity, and with a conviction on the part of him who 
makes them, that any change they can effect, may render his si- 
tuation better, but cannot, by possibility make it worse than it 
was ‘before. 

To the value of splendid and useful achievements the ad- 
ventitious circumstances of opulence and birth can add nothing, nor 
can they detract from them. The military glory of a Wellesley can 
receive no augmentation from his ancient and illustrious pedi- 
gree; but asa moral agent, his character derives infinite lustre 
from his having, by his own early choice, torn himself from the 
“thrice driven bed of down” in which he had been nurtured and 
betaken himself to “ the steel and flinty couch of war,’ when he 
might have lived at home in ease and sloth, and in, what vulgar 


souls call, dignity. 
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To the catalogue of those who have distinguished them- 
selves by an early victory over sloth, sensuality and ease, and bya 
magnanimous oblation of life and personal services at the shrine 
of patriotism and military glory, it becomes our pleasing task to 
add the conqueror of Tippacanoe and the hero of the Thames. 

Major general William Henry Harrison is descended from one 
of the oldest and most respectable families of gentlemen in Vir- 
ginia. Through the earliest records of the colonies, the name 
of Harrison may be traced in the highest order of office; but our 
particular information respecting it goes no farther back than 
the great grandfather of our present subject, who, though he died 
young, filled the chair of the house delegates of that province. 
His son too, the grandfather of our William Henry, was a man 
of considerable wealth, and of vast influence in the colonies; and 
at his death left several sons, of whom some held considerable 
rank afterwards, not only in the legislative assembly of the state, 
but in the provincial army during the Revolutionary war. Ben- 
jamin the eldest of those and the father of our hero, rendered him- 
self particularly conspicuous by his prompt adoption of the cause 
of the colonies in defiance of the suggestions of self-interest, 
which, at that period, would have dictated an adherence to the 
cause of the mother country. His possessions in the country 
were large, his personal influence was extensive and command- 
ing, and the consideration in which he was held by the royal go- 
vernment was of a nature to secure to him every advantage he 
could reasonably hope to derive from the favour of the crown. 
Insensible, however, to every personal solicitation, he, on the first 
breaking out of the revolutionary troubles, without hesitation or 
delay, formed the generous resolution to cling to the cause of his 
country—in defence of her rights and independence, to put his pro- 
perty, his life, and all his hopes on the hazard of the die, nay, if 
it should be necessary, to lay them all down as a sacrifice in the 
struggle—and in a word, to rise or fall with the fortunes of 
America. Zeal so very disinterested naturally inspired the people 
with confidence in his fidelity, while of his talents he had already 
given such ample proofs, as evinced his qualifications for offices 
of the highest trust; he was therefore elected by his countrymen 
to represent the state of Virginia in the continental congress dur- 
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ing the successive sessions of 1774, 1775, and 1776—and in the 
year 1777, declining a re-election to congress, was chosen speak- 
er of the lower branch of the state legislature, in which of- 
fice he continued to act till the year 1782, when he was appoint- 
ed governor of Virginia in the room of governor Nelson, who had 
resiened. In all these dignified stations his conduct was so deci- 
ded and beneficial to the country, and he on every occasion 
evinced so much spirit, patriotic zeal and wisdom, that, with each 
successive gradation of office, he rose in the esteem, affection 
and confidence of his fellow citizens, till at length he reached 
the high form graced with the Washingtons the Henrys, the 
Randolphs, and the other Ulustrious men who formed that splen- 
did constellation of worthies, which will immortalize the new 
world. 

In the unwearied discharge of these most important duties 
we find him employed during the whole of the Revolutionary war. 
Looking to the journals of congress we see them filled with repeated 
testimonials of the implicit trust reposed in his talents and fidelity 
by that august body. ‘There, he appears as one of the three 
members nominated to proceed to Washington’s camp in the year 
1775, in order to persuade the army to extend their term of ser- 
vice—again, one of the committee appointed to determine whe- 
ther New-York should be burned or defended: after that, chair- 
man of that celebrated committee styled “the Board of War,”’— 
and lastly, chairman of the no less dignified than memorable as- 
sembly in which that momentous subject, the declaration of In- 
dependence, was debated. 

Thus honoured and deserving of honour, lived the father of 
general Harrison to the year 1791, when at the age of sixty-five 
he was gathered to his forefathers, leaving behind him three sons, 
the youngest of whom, is the gentleman of whose exploits we are 
now to speak, and who was bornat the family seat in Virginia* on 
the ninth of February 1773. 

Though the property of Mr. Benjamin Harrison was large, 
it was not sufficient to place every branch of anumerous offspring 
in a state of opulent independence suitable to their wonted standing 


* Called Berkly, it lies on the banks of James’s river, twenty-five 


miles below Richmond. 
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and according to the customs of the society in which they lived. 
In his own talents, had they been exclusively devoted to the im- 


provement of his fortune, he had a perennial spring of wealth; but 
those were so entirely bestowed upon public concerns, and his 
time was so engrossed by the official duties which he had to per- 
form ata distance from home, that his private affairs were.ne- 
glected by him, and of course impaired. Office, which in all 
other times and countries has tended to enrich the possessor, 
brought nothing but glory to our patriots of that day, and Mr. 
Harrison, while he was asserting his country’s independence, 
was consuming his family’s patrimony. Not that he was addict- 
ed to any of those wasteful sports, much less to any of those de- 
erading vices,on which splendid fortunesare too often lavished away 
inthat state. His establishment at Berkly is represented as a mo- 
del of elegant comfort, and liberal but correct hospitality—in 
which, however, plain good sense presided and banished that 


thoughtless prodigality and extravagance which makes many of 


the Virginians “ traduced and taxed of other nations,” and indeed, 
« soils their addition,” yet, owing to the causes already mentionéd 
his fortune began to fall to waste, and this suggested to him the 
expediency of giving his sons such an education as would qualify 
them for lucrative as well as honourable pursuits in life. 

William Henry, who entered upon his education after his 
elder brothers had finished theirs and been settled in business, 
Was at an early age placed at a grammar-scool, from which in due 
time he was sent to Hamden-college, where he remained till he 
completed his fourteenth year, when he was moved to an acade- 
my in Southampton county. There he remained till he entered 
his seventeenth year; at which time, being pronounced by the 
principal well qualified to commence the study of physic, for 
which he was destined by his father, he was placed for a short 
period under the tuition of doctor Leiper, a practising physician 
of respectable standing in Richmond, and in the Spring of 1791, 


was sent to Philadelphia to finish his medical studies. 

[t was while he was on his journey to Philadelphia that his 
father died, and this event determined him to abandon altogether 
a profession which he had consented to enter upon, merely to gra- 
tify that gentleman. The reception he met from all the emi- 
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nent professors of that day,—Rush, Shippen, Wistar, &c. par- 
ticularly from the first of these, on account of the services ren- 
dered by his father during the progress of the revolution, 
was insufficient to shake his purpose. But what profession to 
choose in lieu of the medical was the question which demanded 
the most prompt decision, as his brother had given him to under- 
stand by letter, that the fersonal property left by his father fell 
short of what would be necessary to the successful prosecution of 
his original scheme of life. 

The connexions of this gentlemen, however, were respecta- 
ble: the family influence was great. Besides president Washington’s 
having a warm interest in his welfare—he was related to attorney- 
general Randolph, to colonel Bassett, and to Mrs. Washington; 
and Mr. Randolph, on being appointed secretary of state, offered 
him a situation in his office. General Henry Lee, of Virginia, how- 
ever, having about the same time proposed to him to take a com- 
mission in the army, he without hesitation agreed to accept it, as 
infinitely more congenial with his taste and active disposition than 
any other situation that he could hope to acquire: yet justly appre- 
hensive that his choice would not meet the approbation of his con- 
nexions, he settled it that general Lee should solicit the commis- 
sion at the war office without communicating the matter to either 
of his friends, Mr. Randolph or Mr. Morris; but the president 
happening to mention the affair to Mr. Morris, the latter imme- 
diately required our young gentleman’s attendance at his house; 
upon which our young soldier suspecting that the object of the 
summons was to dissuade him from going into the army, flew 
to the war office, received his commission in the first regiment of 
U. S. infantry, thence hastening to judge Wilson took the neces- 
sary oaths before him, and then proceeded with those documents 
in his pocket to the house of his patron and friend, who expressed 
his entire disapprobation of the step he had taken, but said that 
he would no longer oppose it; and added, “‘ You are going to a fine 
country, where, if you should leave the army, you may establish 
yourself to advantage.”” ‘The regiment in which he was commis- 
sioned was then employed on the western waters, under general 
St. Clair; and from subsequent events it would seem as if Mr. 
Morris had spoken in the spirit no less of the prophet than the 
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friend; for that very country soon after became the scene of his 
fame, and the high-road to his fortune and honour. 

After spending in Philadelphia a few weeks, during which he 
was employed in the recruiting service, he proceeded to join his 
regiment, and arrived at fort Washington in the north-western 
territory, a few days after the defeat of general St. Clair’s army 
by the Indians. His arrival is yet remembcred by several per- 
sons at Cincinnati, who, when he became a man of consequence 
and popularity in that country, took pleasure in describing his 
person. The ensign might have been forgotten, but the governor 
and the major general buoyed up all the minute circumstances 
which would have sunk with the poor subaltern officer to the bot- 
tom of oblivion. Accordingly, we are told that ensign Harrison, 
when he joined his corps was a stripling of nineteen years of age; 
tall, thin, puerile in his person, and to all appearance but wretch- 
edly qualified for the hardships to which a soldiery is liable in the 
wilderness.—Yet with such a frame, softened by all the comfort 
and delicacy in which the wealthy families of the southern states 
rear up their children, was our military novice at once exposed to 
the most trying circumstances. 

The broken remains of general St. Clair’s army were every 
day arriving at the fort, naked, broken down and dispirited. The 
period of service of the militia had expired: the detachment of the 
second regiment of regulars that was in the action under St. Clair, 
was entirely cut up, and thus the task of maintaining the line of 
posts that had been erected, of establishing new ones, and of af- 
fording convoys for provisions, devolved upon an inconsiderable 
body composed of between three and four hundred of the first regi- 
ment, and the miserable fragments of general St. Clair’s shattered 
army. The situation of our young soldier was now such as might 
well have discouraged the stoutest heart, and disposed him to 
listen to the admonitions of his friends in Philadelphia—nay, so 
formidable was the prospect before him that a friend whom he met 
by accident at the fort, after giving him a lively picture of the ex- 
cessive hardships to which he must necessarily be exposed, with 
a frame and constitution so wholly unequal to it, exhorted him to 
resign his commission and return home again, assuring him that 
even though he should be able to sustain those hardships, it was 
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scarcely possible he should resist the seductive habits of intempe- 
rance which at that time prevailed in the army. All these remon- 
strances were unawailing. Taking counsel partly from his own 
private inclinations, and partly from a nice sensibility to shame, 
which suggested, in exaggerated colours, the impropriety of re- 
treating from his purpose at such a crisis, and perhaps a little too 
from the apprehension of being ridiculed by his former associates, 
he determined to persevere, and was soon after appointed to the com- 


mand of a detachment of twenty men ordered to escort a number of 


pack-horses to fort Hamilton; a duty which, thongh it was attended 
with singular difliculties, distresses and privations, and with all 
the hardships incident to Indian warfare, such as lying out unshel- 
tered and exposed to the inclemency of the weather, to rain and 
snow and wind by night as well as by day, he accomplished to such 
perfect satisfaction that he received the public thanks of general 
St. Clair for his conduct. 

Soon afterwards general St. Clair set out for Philadelphia, 
and early in January, 1792, general Wilkinson being appointed 
colonel of the second regiment, took the command of the army. 
Of this event general Harrison always speaks with pleasure, as 
making a very interesting era in his life. To the goodness of gene- 
ral Wilkinson he never omits a fair opportunity of bearing testi- 
mony, or of declaring that, besides a multitude of acts of kindness 
he owes the preservation of his temperate habits to the indefatiga- 
ble tenderness and friendly admonition of the general, who not only 
gave him the best advice, but upon one occasion prevented him 
from being sent to a distant post, in conformity to his regular tour 
of duty, lest he should acquire from the example of his command- 
ing officer of that post a habit of dissipation. It was by these means 
Harrison became so strongly impressed with the difficulty of 
avoiding habits of intemperance that he formed a resolution never 
to drink more than was necessary to allay thirst, to which he has 
eyer since scrupulously adhered. 

The successive defeats of Harmar and St. Clair pointed out 
to government the necessity of adopting a more effectual mode of 
repressing the Indians, or in other words, of calling into action 
against them a larger force and a more cautious system of opera- 


tions. Negociations for peace, therefore, were set on foot, in order, 
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if possible, to bring the savages to reason, at the same time that 
an act of congress was passed for raising a considerable army: and 
in order to provide against that error which had occasioned the 
two past defeats, viz: the want of discipline in the troops, the whole 
of the year 1792 and the winter and spring of 1793 were employed 
in raising men, and instructing them in military discipline. The 
new troops were stationed under general Wayne, at first, a few 
miles below Pittsburg, and then, descending the Ohio, were en- 
camped upon its banks below Cincinnati, where Harrison joined 
them, in June, 1793, and was appointed second aid-de-camp to the 
commander in chief, having been in the preceding year raised toa 
licutenancy in the first regiment. 

In September, it being understood that the negociations with 
ihe Indians had failed of effect and were broken off, the army, con- 
sisting of four thousand five hundred effective regulars, including 
some troops of dragoons, and of an auxiliary force of two thousand 
mounted militia under the command of general Scott, marched to 
Greenville; but an early setting in of the frost rendering it advisa- 
ble to put the troops into winter-quarters, huts were built, and a 
system of discipline, calculated for the kind of warfare in which 
they were to be employed, was diligently put in practice. Here 
young Harrison devoted himself to the study and practice of his 
profession with such success, that he obtained the confidence of 
his commander and the attachment of his associates. 

It was not, however, till the latter end of June, 1794, that 
general Wayne was enabled to march from Greenville, the enemy 
retreating before him as he advanced. He took and destroyed the 
town of the Indians, and advanced upon the British fort lately buil 
at the foot of the Rapids of the Miamiriver. The Indians had 
collected in that neighbourhood, and on the 20th of August op- 
posed the march of the American army, who soon routed them, 
and driving them to within a short distance of the British fort, 
encamped in full view of it. In this battle Harrison’s conduct re- 
ceived the warmest applause from general Wayne. He had been 
appointed by the general to assist in forming the left wing of the 
regular troops; atask of extreme difficulty, owing to the thick- 
ness of the woods in which they were posted, and he accomplished 
it with great skill and effect. 
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Thus completely vanquished and humiliated, the Indians sued 
for peace; in the winter an armistice was granted to them, and in 
the August following a treaty terminated all their differences, and, 
with those, the war. 

In the autumn of 1795, Mr. Harrison, now a captain, was 
married to the youngest daughter of John Cheeves Symmes, Esq. 
one of the judges of the north-western territory; and on the. depar- 
ture of general Wayne for the Atlantic states, was continued by 
him in his post of aid-de-camp, and left in the command of fort 
Washington. In the former of these offices he remained till the 
death of general Wayne, which happened in the course of the fol- 
lowing year. 

In 1797 captain Harrison finding the country reposed in peace, 
left the army, and was in a few weeks afterwards appointed secre- 
tary of the north-western territory in the room of W. Sarjeant, Esq. 
who was raised to the office of governor of the Mississippi terri- 
tory. In the year 1799 he was sent as a delegate to congress from 
the north-western territory, and had an active share in bringing 
through congress the law for changing the defective system that 
had been in use for the sale of public lands, and in introducing the 
plan now in operation. He was in fact the person who originated 
that measure, the happy effects of which upon the treasury of the 
United States are now acknowledged by every one: for it has 
been ascertained, that the immense growth of population which 
enabled that territory in a short time after to become one of the 
states, and at this time not one of the smallest, arose altogether 
from that plan. 

When the Indiana territory was formed out of a part of the 
north-western, Mr. Harrison was appointed, by Mr. Adams, the 
first governor of it; and in the year 1801 removed to the capital 
of it (Vincennes) with his family. At the expiration of the three 
years for which he had been appointed, he was again nominated to 
that office by Mr. Jefferson, and continued to retain it under Mr. Ma- 
dison till he was called to the command of the north-western army 
after the fall of Detroit. 

During his administration he directed his attention to the 
disciplining of the militia, and exerted himself in endeavouring to 
civilize and better the condition of the Indian tribes that fell under 
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his superintendance. In his letters to governor Scott of Kentuc- 
ky, which have been published, and in his speeches to the Indiana 
legislature, he strenuously recommended the system of the old re- 
publics, under which military instruction was commenced at 
school. In consequence of that recommendation the United States 
gave a section of each township of Indiana for the use of schools, 
and an entire township near Vincennes towards the establishment 
of a college, for the express purpose of military institution. 

Of his anxiety to secure the Indians from inquietude and the 
aggressions of the whites, to promote their civilization, and to in- 
duce them to raise domestic animals as a substitute for the wild 
game which was rapidly decreasing, his speeches and messages 
to the legislature of Indiana bear abundant testimony; while the 
many advantageous treaties he made with them prove his popularity 
with that singular race of beings.—But a still stronger proof is 
this:—A few of the party attached to the prophet gave out that 
the tribes who signed the treaty at fort Wayne in 1809, were over- 
awed by a large force into that measure, contrary to their inclina- 


tions. This was a foul aspersion; for the truth has been established ~ 


beyond controversy, that at the time of negociating there were no 
more than thirty soldiers along with governor Harrison, while the 
Indians amounted to more than eighteen hundred—and he was 
entirely in their power, having slept at a house half a mile from 
the fort surrounded by multitudes of Indians. 

The civil administration of general Harrison as governor of 
the territory, though not attended with such splendid circumstan- 
ces as his military achievements, do him no less credit. A minute 
detail of his conduct in that high office would be out of its place 
in such an article as this, and could not be very interesting to the 
reader. For the present purposc it is sufficient to state that his 
management of the territory obtained the universal applause of 
the people, and the unqualified approbation of the general govern- 
ment. One event of it, however, merits particular description, as 
well on account of its important effects upon the public concerns, 
as of its serving to illustrate the character of general Harrison— 
we mean the expedition on the Wabash, in the autumn of 1811, 
which ended in the victory of Tippacanoe. 
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A confederation of Indians, under the command of a Shaw- 
enese imposter of considerable talents and great ambition, who 
| passed for a prophet, and by that means acquired vast influence 
af and a powerful ascendancy over the savages, had for some time 
a excited the vigilance of the Indiana government, and at length 
at proceeded to such an alarming extent as to render it necessary 
Xe either to bring them to terms of definite accommodation by ami- 
cable treaty, or to reduce them by force of arms. Accordingly, 
governor Harrison collected an army to go against them; and in 
order to avoid if possible having recourse to the sword, and to 
take advantage of the alternative of negociation, if the prophet and 
his people should feel disposed to an amicable adjustment, he 
headed the army himself. As he approached the prophet’s town, 
he found it necessary to proceed with the utmost caution, not only 
to avoid an ambuscade which the treachery of the enemy would 
have provided for his reception, but to procure an interview with 
them in order to learn their object, and open a negociation with 
aa their chiefs. The conduct of the Indians, as he advanced, not only 
2 justified but increased his suspicions, and suggested to him the 
L expediency of keeping his men drawn up in constant order of bat- 
od tle, and even of making them sleep ready dressed and accoutred, 
a to prevent their being taken by surprise. During the whole of his 
‘. last day’s march, parties of the savages were seen continually 
lurking in his way and hovering about the thickets on either side; 
e but every effort to speak with them was found ineffectual—W hen 
mt our army came near the prophet’s town, an American captain, with 














#4 a flag and an interpreter, was despatched to request a conference; 
ee but the Indians appearing on both his flanks, striving to cut him 


off, the captain was recalled, and the governor, finding every at- 
tempt to bring the savages to a parley answered with contempt and 
insolence, resolved to encamp for the night, and in the morning to 
take some effectual neans of opening a conference. At lengtha 
person who was said to be of high estimation with the prophet, 
came forward, expressed surprise at our troops having advanced 
so rapidly, and added that his chief was given to understand, by 
the persons who had been sent to him a few days before, that the 
governor would not advance to the prophet’s town until he had 
received an answer to his demands—that this answer had been 
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despatched by a chief who accompanied back the governor’s mes- 
sengers, but who had unfortunately missed the army by taking 
the road on the other side of the river. The governor answered, 
that he had no intention ef attacking them until he should disco- 
ver their intentions—that he would encamp on the Wabash that 
night, and on the next morning would have an interview with the 
prophet. In the meantime he assured the man that no hostilities 
should be committed on the part of hisarmy. The chief seemed 
much pleased, and promised that the conditions should be faith- 
fully reciprocated. 

That night the governor encamped his army in line of battle, 
and ordered the troops, even when it was their time to lie down 
to sleep, to keep their accoutrements on, so that they might on 
the slightest alarm, be ready for action without a moment’s delay. 
They were regularly called up an hour before day, and kept under 
arms until it was quite light. In the morning the governor arose 
himself at a little after four o’clock, and the signal for calling out 
the men would have been given in two minutes, when an attack was 
commenced by the savages upon the left flank of hiscamp. Only one 
gun(says the governor in his letter tothe secretary at war) was fired 
by the centinels, or the guard in that direction who made no re- 
sistance, but abandoned their officer, and fled into the camps so 
that the first notice which the troops had of their danger was from 
the yells of the savages within a short distance of the line, but even 
under those circumstances the men were not wanting to themselves 
or to the occasion. Such of them as were awake or easily awa- 
kened, seized their arms and took their stations—others who were 
more tardy had to contend with the enemy in the doors of their 
tents. 

Under all those disadvantages the men all took their stations, 
and governor Harrison mounting his horse rode to the place 
where the attack was commenced, and made such a disposition 
of his forces as soon compelled the savages to repent of their 





treachery; they were driven before our infantry, at the point of 


the bayonet, and the dragoons pursued and forced them into a 
marsh where they could not be followed. In fine, they were 
routed in all quarters, and completely dispersed by the valour and 
discipline of our citizens, and the very able dispositions of his 


forces made by the governor. 
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The conduct of governor Harrison had before this event ren- 
dered him extremely popular in all the country that lies upon 
the banks of the western waters.—And his prompt and decisive 
measures against the Indians, which, by breaking up what was 
supposed to be a formidable conspiracy against the peace and se- 
curity of the inhabitants of the Indiana Territory, endeared him 
still more to their hearts. The breaking out of the war with Great 
Britain, soon after enabled him to reap fresh laurels, and not only 
to raise himself still higher in their estimation, but to extend his 
popularity to all other parts of the union. 

The capture of general Hull and his army, and the surren- 
der of the Michigan Territory, which happened in August 1812, 
instead of depressing, gave a new spring to the spirit of the Ame- 
rican people, and stimulated to more vigorous exertions, the ex- 
ecutive government, who exasperated at the baseness of that trans- 
action, and impatient of the stain which it threatened to fix on the 
national character, formed a determination to have immediate re- 
course to measures for retaking that territory and wiping off 
that disgrace from their arms. Accordingly, without foreseeing 
the many obstacles which stood in the way of their purpose, and of 
course without providing means to surmount them, the cabinet 
issued orders to general Harrison, urging him to advance as far 
as Detroit, and if possible to reduce Malden, during the fall of 
the year or in the ensuing winter. The desires of government 
were seconded by the voice of the people at large—particularly 
of those on the western waters, whose ardent, hasty, and ungo- 
vernable patriotism rendered them intolerant of delay; and the 
general, anxious to comply with the orders of the one, and to gra- 
tify the wishes of the other, collecting all the forces he could, hur- 
ried on to the frontier, lastened from post to post, put every thing 
in motion, and after encountering and overcoming a multitude of 
difficulties, made with incessant labour, such preparations as afford- 
ed the most reasonable assurance of success. A movement, 
however, made prematurely and contrary to his orders, by gene- 
ral Winchester upon the river Raisin, and the consequent defeat 
and capture of that officer and his army, entirely defeated the pro- 
jects of Harrison, and frustrated the objects of the campaign for 
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that season. Finding it impossible, and indeed convinced that, 
though it were possible, it would be improper to transport back 
again to a post of safety in the interior, the provisions and muni- 
tions of war which had been brought forward with so much la- 
bour and exertion, and averse to have them destroyed or aban- 
doned to the enemy, the general deemed it expedient to form a 
post of deposit for them and for the artillery, additional stores, 
provisions, and munitions of war, yet to be forwarded in prepa- 
ration for the next campaign. It became necessary also to co- 
ver the frontiers from the marauding incursions of the savages 
in the spring, and seemed an object of the very first importance 
to secure the navigation of the river Miami, down which the great 
part of the supplies would be brought. For all these purposes 
veneral Harrison selected a fort on the Miami river at the foot of 
the rapids, to which out of respect to his friend, the governor of 
Ohio, he gave the name of ort Meigs. Here he had all his stores 
deposited by the end of the winter, when the British officer who 
commanded in that quarter, getting intelligence of the situation 
of the fort and of its contents, resolved to make an attempt to take 
it, imagining that if he could accomplish their capture, the loss 
of the artillery, military stores, and provisions, would effectually 
embarrass, if not entirely prevent the operations of our armies for 
the following campaign. ay 
General Proctor had been ordered to reinforce the British 
army on the Niagara, but the contiguity of fort Meigs to Niagara 
and Detroit, overawed him, and there is little doubt that the es- 
tablishment of fort Meigs postponed the fate of Niagara. Not dar- 
ing to leave it in his neighbourhood, Proctor resolved to reduce it. 
General Harrison, on receiving information to that effect, hastened 
from Cincinnati, where he then was, with all the forces he could 
collect, and on the twenty-second of Aprilarrived at fort Meigs, with 
three hundred men, which, with those already there, made the 
whole of his force not more than fifteen hundred men; one third 
of whom during the siege were on the sick reports. This force 
was not a third part of what ought to have been assigned to the 
defence of such an important station. The secretary at war was 
early enough apprised of it; but neglected to authorize general 
Harrison, in time, to expedite a sufficient number of troops. Har- 
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rison however threw up new batteries; the officers as well as 
soldiers worked in the ditches; on the 27th the enemy appeared; 
on the 28th the fort was completely invested—and on the first of 
May the enemy opened his battery and continued firing till the fifth. 
The general’s quarters were in the centre, and in decidedly the 
most exposed part of the fort. During the siege several shot passed 
through his marquee, several of his domestics were wounded, and 
captain M‘Culloch, while sitting by the general’s fire, had the back 
part of his skull carried away. During the whole time general 
Harrison’s fare was the same as that of the common soldiers—in 
no night during the siege did he sleep more than an hour, and 
indeed, he in general, when in the neighbourhood of an enemy, 
never slept on an average more than four hours out of the four 
and twenty. 

The defence of fort Meigs may be fairly considered as one 
of the most brilliant and extraordinary events which distinguish the 
late war. Exclusive of the vast disproportion of the armies, gene- 
ral Harrison had, at the commencement of the siege, only six 
hundred shot of all sizes: for the war department thinking a siege 
unlikely, had made no better preparation. However, the general 
put the best face he could upon the matter, and kept his want of 
ammunition a profound secret—pretending that he would not har- 
rass his troops by unnecessary firing. 

It happened that for the purpose of defending the frontier, 
general Harrison had made a requisition on the government of 
Kentucky for fifteen hundred militia. Those he hoped would have 
arrived in time for his purpose; but only a part of a battalion under 
the command of major Johnson joined him before the investment 
of the fort: the residue descended the St. Mary’s and the Au Glaize 
as convoys to large supplies on their way to the lake. An express 
sent to general Clay to hasten forward those troops, found him at fort 
Winchester, with his brigade reduced by detachments and sick- 
ness to about eleven hundred effective men. To attempt to throw 
himself into the fort in the face of an army of more than three times 
his number seemed hazardous, if not rash; yet gen. Clay resolved 
to attempt it on the night of the fourth of May, of which he sent 
notice to general Harrison, stating that he would make the effort 
sometime between three o’clock of the morning and day-light. 
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He did not however arrive till nine o’clock the succeeding morning, 
owing to heavy rains and darkness, and to his pilots having refused 
to enter the Rapids, which are eighteen miles long. Meantime 
general Harrison considering that a fair occasion was afforded him, 
of playing off a surprise upon the enemy, despatched captain 
Hamilton to general Clay with an order to land six or eight hun- 
dred of his men on the north side of the river above the enemy’s 
batteries, and marching down under cover of the woods, to storm 
them, spike the canons, blow up the batteries, and retreat to the 
boats if practicable, and if not to file off under the foot of the hill, 
where they would be protected by the artillery of the fort. This 
order might, and ought to have been executed, and in fact, so far 
as carrying the batteries and spiking the canon, was executed 
without the loss of a single man; but colonel Dudley, who com- 
manded the detachment, refused to let the magazine be blown up, 
and suffered himself to be amused by a few Indians, and drawn 
off into the bush and swamp, while the enemy brought a force of 
double his number from the camp, and compelled all but about 
a hundred and forty to surrender, after an obstinate resistance. In 
the meantime general Harrison ordered three sorties from the fort; 
in one of which, two batteries opened by the enemy on the south 
of the river were carried, the cannon were dismounted, and forty- 
two men and two British officers were taken. These losses and 
discomfitures had the effect of convincing the British general 
(Proctor) of his inability to carry on the seige to any prosperous 
issue, and suggested to him the necessity of making a precipitate 
retreat; which he accordingly effected on the 9th of May. 

The next great military achievement of general Harrison was 
that of the 5th of the following October, on the river Thames, in 
Upper Canada—whither he had followed the British army under 
gen. Proctor, who, as our army advanced, had retreated before it, 
abandoning fort Malden and Detroit, after having destroyed all the 
public buildings in both places. On the second of that month, 
having obtained information of the force of the British, the gene- 
ral left Sandwich with about three thousand five hundred men in 
pursuit of Proctor, who was posted and said to be fortifying him- 
self on the right bank of the river, at a distance from Sandwich of 
fifty«six miles, where, however, it would seem as if he did not ex 
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pect to be followed, as he neglected to take the precaution of 
breaking up the bridges until the night of the day that our army 
left Sandwich. On the first night of their march general Harri- 
son with his troops reached one of four streams which crossed 
their route, and which, being rendered unfordable by their depth 
and muddiness for a considerable distance up the country, had 
been necessarily furnished with bridges. Of these bridges the 
first had been left entire. At the second, a British lieutenant of 
dragoons and eleven privates, sent by Proctor for the purpose of 
destroying it, were made prisoners during the process; and from 
them general Harrison learned that the third bridge was broken 
up, and that the enemy had no certain information of the advance 
of the American army. 

The general also found the second bridge, however, but im- 
perfectly destroyed, and with little difficulty repairing it, marched 
on up the banks of the Thames and encamped at a place called 
Drake’s farm. In the meantime the baggage of the army was 
brought up in boats, protected by three gun-boats, furnished by 
commodore Perry for that purpose as well as to cover the pas- 
sage of the army over the Thames, or the mouths of its tributary 
streams. The banks being low and clear and the river deep, those 
vessels were well calculated for such service: but when, approach- 
ing nearer tothe enemy, the river changed its character by the stream 
becoming narrower, and the banks high and woody, general Iar- 


-rison determined to leave the boats under a guard behind him, and to 


trust to the bravery of his troops for effecting the passage of the ri- 
ver. At the third unfordable stream the bridge had been taken away, 
and several hundreds of the Indians disputed the passage and com- 
menced a heavy fire from the opposite bank of the creck as well 
as from that of the river, upon the advanced guard. A few shot from 
two six pounders, however, soon dispersed the savages, and served 
to cover our men while throwing over another bridge. As our 


army approached them, the enemy set fire to their vessels and 
stores, filled with ordnance and other valuable property to an im- 
mense amount, and left them in flames as they retreated. How- 
ever, our army took a number of muskets, two twenty-four poun- 
ders with their carriages, and a quantity of balls and shells of va- 
rious sizes, together with two gun-boats and seyeral batteauxs 
toaded with provisions and ammunition. 
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Finding it necessary to pass a rapid on the Thames at a place 
called Arnold’s Mills, which was found too deep for the infantry, 
the general resolved to make use of two or three boats and some 
Indian canoes he had taken on the spot, and with the assistance of 
these and by obliging each horseman to take a man of the infantry 
behind him, he had the whole of his army crossed over by twelve 
o’clock. He was now within twelve miles of the enemy, and when, 
advancing forward cight of those, he received information that 
the hostile detachment headed by general Proctor had arrived the 
day before at the Moravian towns, four miles higher up the river, 
he immediately directed the advance of Johnson’s regiment to 
hasten their march forward for the purpose of procuring intelli- 
gence. Ina short time the officer returned with the information 
that his progress had been stopped by the enemy, who were formed 
across his line of march. One of the enemy’s waggoners also being 
taken prisoner gave the general very material information. 

A more able disposition could not be made under such cir- 
cumstances than was now made by general Harrison. His con- 
duct on this day is distinguished by a masterly device of his own, 
purely original, and such as none but a bold and inventive genius, 
peculiarly formed for the military profession could have hit upon, 
or would have hazarded. Convinced that the thickness of the 
woods and swampiness of the ground would render it impossible 
to act on horseback against the Indians on the flanks, he deter- 
mined to refuse them, and at once to break the British lines by a 
charge of the mounted infantry: for, knowing that the American 

back-woods-men ride better than any other people in thick 
woods, and that in galloping through them a musket or rifle is no 
impediment whatever to their speed, he reasonably anticipated 
what actually took place, viz: that the enemy unprepared for and 
surprised by such a shock, would be unable to resist it. Con- 
formably to this resolution he directed the regiment to be drawn 
up in close column, with its right at the distance of fifty yards 
from the road, in order that it might be in some measure pro- 
tected by the trees from the enemy’s artillery, and with its left 
upon a swamp that ran parallel to the road, and to charge at full 
speed as soon as the enemy delivered their fire. The rest of the 
army being disposed with consummate ability, the whole moved 
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forward, general Harrison being placed in the front line of infan- 
try to direct the movements of the horsemen, and give them ne- 
cessary support. After having moved forward but a short dis- 
tance the latter received the fire of the British line and were or- 
dered to charge.—The horses in the front of the column recoiled 
from the fire. Another volley was given by the enemy, and our co- 
lumn at length getting into motion, broke through the hostile ranks 
with irresistible force. In one minute the contest in front was 
over. The British officers seeing no hopes of reducing their ranks 
to order, and finding that our mounted men wheeled upon them 
and poured in another destructive fire, immediately surrendered, 
after a short engagement, in which only three of our troops were 
wounded. On the left, however, the contest was more severe be- 
tween the Indians and colonel Johnson’s corps; and on the right 
the Indians made an impression on Desha’s division; but the gal- 
lant and venerable governor of Kentucky (Shelby) coming to its 
support with a regiment, the savages were routed with a consi- 
derable loss, many being killed in their retreat. Six pieces of 
brass artillery were taken on this day, three of them being the 
trophies of our revolutionary war, once captured at Saratoga and 
York, and lately surrendered to the British by General Hull. While 
the number of small arms taken by us, and supposed to be de- 
stroyed by the enemy themselves, amounted to above five thou- 
sand.—-As to general Proctor, he escaped by the fleetness of his 
horses, escorted by forty dragoons and a number of mounted In- 
dians. 

The army of the British in that quarter being thus annihi- 
lated by the skill and valour of general Harrison, he returned to 
Detroit to await the further orders of his country. This was the 
last of his military achievements, and we wish that it may remain 
so, because we hope that during the lives of those now in exist- 
ence, the peace with which we are at last blessed, will not be inter- 
rupted. But should unfortunately the reverse be the case— 
should the American people, be again driven to the necessity of 
throwing open the gates of the temple of Janus, while yet the 
vigour of manhood remains to general Harrison, unimpaired by 
infirmity or age, we have no doubt that he will be, as he has hi- 
therto been, among the first, and most distinguished of the heroes 
and defenders of this republic. 
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We wiil conclude this sketch with an extract taken by per- 
mission from a letter of an officer of high rank, who served with 
general Harrison, and was his associate in many a hair’s-breadth 
*scape 

It was general Harrison’s constant practice to address his 
troops, personally, believing it to be more effectual than the com- 
mon mode of general orders—~He never omitted an opportunity 
of setting his troops the example of cheerfully submitting to those 
numerous and severe privations, incident to the carrying on of 
military operations, in an almost tractless desert, and in the most 
inclement seasons. 

During the campaign on the Wabash, the troops were put 
upon a half a pound of bread per day. This quantity only was 
allowed to the officers of every rank, and rigidly conformed to in 
the general’s own family. The allowance for dinner was uniform- 
ly divided between the company, and not an atom more was per- 
mitted. In the severe winter campaign of 1812-13, he slept 
under a thinner tent than any other person, whether officer or 
soldier; and it was the general observation of the officers, that his 
accommodations might generally be known, by their being the 
worst in the army. Upon the expedition up the Thames all his 
baggage was contained in a valise, while his bedding consisted of 
a single blanket, fastened over his saddle, and even this he gave 
to colonel Evans a British officer who was wounded.—His sub- 
sisteuce was exactly that of a common soldier. 

On the night, after the action upon the Thames, thirty-five 
British officers supped with him upon fresh beef roasted before the 
fire, without either salt or bread, and without ardent spirits of any 
kind.—Whether upon the march, or in the camp, the whole army 
was regularly under arms at day break. Upon no occasion did 

he fail to be out himself, however severe the weather, and was 
renerally the first officer on horseback of the whole army. In- 
deed, he made it a point on every occasion, to set an example of 
fortitude and patience to his men, and to share with them every 
hardship, difficulty and danger. 
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CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


WAVERLY, OR "TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE. A NOVEL, ATTTIBUTED 


TO WALTER SCOTT. 


As the following article is about to undergo the ordeal of pub- 
lic scrutiny, we feel no disposition to attempt to forestal the opi- 
nion of our readers by any expression of the sentiments—which we 
ourselves entertain respecting its merits. It will be naturally, 
however, inferred, that had we not thought favourably of it, we 
would not have admitted it to a place in our journal. Nor are 
we unwilling that such should be the general belief: for we can- 
not be persuaded, that the bestowing of our approbation on such 
writing, will be ever deemed discreditable to our judgment or 
taste. 

There is one point, however, on which, if we mistake not, 
eur correspondent has ventured to the furthest extent of existing 
testimony: perhaps the limit has been somewhat overstept. We 
allude to the assignment of Waverly to the pen of Walter Scott. 
We are far from asserting, that in some infelicitous moment—for, 
both physically and morally, all men have such moments—Mr. 
Scott did not write this novel; but we are still more reluctant to 
believe that he did. We shall only observe, that if he be the au- 
thor, he is subject to unusual inequalities in writing: for it will 
not, we think, be denied, that Waverly is in no ordinary degree 
inferior to his other compositions. 

We strongly suspect that the original assignment of this 
work to so able and popular a writer, is a mere “ trick in trade,” 
a disingenuous stratagem devised to render it “a good article,” and 
to procure purchasers. That such unworthy deceptions are 
practised, sometimes not unsuccessfully, is a fact too notorious to 
be doubted; and we have met with but few instances where our 
sucpicions were more broadly awake than in the present. 

Our reasons for hesitating to attribute to the pen of Mr. 
Scott, the novel we are considering, are in brief, as follows, viz, 
1. We cannot recognize in it, either the force and manliness of his 
style, or his peculiar felicity in the delineation of character. 2. Had 
he been the author, we can perceive no cause why he should have 
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withheld from the work the weight eer influence of his name: 
whereas to a contrary line of conduct, his inducements would have 
been strong. Such conduct could not have failed to add greatly 
to the popularity of the work, and consequently to the profits of 
his bookseller and himself, considerations which we do not be- 
lieve would have presented themselves to him without their ef- 
fect. 3. From the lowly manner in which this novel was first 
announced by its publisher in England, we feel persuaded that 
Mr. Scott was not there, where the opportunities of knowing the 
true state of the case were better than ours, considered as its au- 
thor. To this view of the subject we might subjoin, as a very 
prominent fact, that the whole style and manner of “ *Tis Sixty 
Years Since,” are juvenile, crude and incorrect, compared to the 
acknowledged productions of Mr. Scott. To read “ fur the gra- 
tification of amusement,” “ to give and receive reciprocally,” (con- 
fining the words to an individual, instead of two or more persons 
acting towards each other) to be uncertain “ whether he will or 
with innumerable other 
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no,” and to furnish “ @ rational reason, 
similar inaccuracies contained in these volumes—such palpable im- 
proprieties of expression, however willing we might be to excuse 
them in an inexperienced writer, would be altogether unpardona- 
ble in the veteran author of Marmion, Rokeby and the Lady of 
the Lake. 

An attempt to raise the reputation of a work by spuriously 
ascribing it to a distinguished writer, is a most dishonest strata- 
gem, which merits the frowns and reprobation of the public. 
Without making ourselves at all responsible for the fact, we re- 
peat, that if Walter Scott be the author of Waverly, his pen in 
writing it has been untrue to itself. Ep. 


Mr. OLpsnoo1, 


Or those fashionable articles of modern manufacture, yclep’d 
Reviews, there are three kinds in demand. The first, which is 
vended chiefly by those wholesale dealers, the north Britons, has 
the name of some author, indeed, at the head of the piece, but nothing 
more, for both warp and woof are exclusively their own. To drop 


our homespun metaphor, the productions of this class of critics 
may be called any thing more properly than reviews. The next 
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sort are from those who justify their sentence of acquittal or con- 
demnation, by evidence extracted from the work itself, and thus 
Judge the writer out of his own mouth; and the last by those who 
relying on the notoriety of their subject, content themselves with 
a general discussion of its merits without selecting any particular 
specimens. Of these varieties the second appears, on the whole, 
the most equitable; and, especially where a work is but little 
known, may be instrumental by means of its extracts in attracting 
toward it the attention it deserves. But when public curiosity 
has already anticipated the recommendation of the revicwer, this 
method is no longer obligatory, and may become officious. ‘Lhis 
is emphatically true in the instance before us,.since a novel at- 
tributed to Mr. Scott must have already been in the hands of 
évery one; and will exonerate us from the imputation of disre- 
spect in omitting to exhaust time and patience in quoting what 
every one previously knows—a labour as superfluous as the form 
of introduction after the parties have become familiar. 

It is one of the many incongruities of our nature, which we 
leave to be accounted for by the analysis of the metaphysician, 
that the very scenes which most agonise us, whether on the stage 
or in the closet, are those over which we hang with the highest ec- 
stasy of interest and delight, like the terrible fascination ascribed to 
the serpent which fastens, while it convulses its object. Of such a 
nature were the scenes exhibited at the memorable era to which 
these pages refer; and if they might be relicd on as an impartial 
and accurate copy of those times, they would be an acceptable 
acquisition to the moral antiquarian. But of this accuracy, the 
only qualified witnesses—the surviving livers and actors m thosc 
days, must necessarily be few, and those few fast passing away; 
so that, after all, this period, eventful and interesting as it is, must 
submit to be judged like all others, not from the dubious narra- 
tive of the novelist, but from the less exceptionable, though less 
attractive records of temporary journals, letters and memoirs. 
Wherever these authorities are in unison with a work of fiction 
it may with confidence be received; and the reader of the volumes 
under consideration will be gratified with several such coinciden- 
, for exampie of our author, will readily 
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be recognized as a faithful copy of a famous original, that col. 
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Gardner, of religious memory, who fell in battle against the re- 





bels, and whose remarkable conversion from the most sceptical 
levity, tothe utmost austerity of faith and practice, has found an 
“ honest chronicler,” in Dr. Doddridge. The same may be said 


of the duke of Cumberland’s character, at least those features of 


it that are presented to us, have a likeness to the life, and would 
answer with some additional touches for William the third. That 
of prince Charles Edward, however, is the most conspicuous for 
its historical conformity. His intrepidity, his elegance, his en- 
thusiasm—in a word, his chivalry—that rare combination of dig- 
nity with delicacy, the hardy heroism of the Scottish chieftain, 
with the courteous refinement of the French chevalier—these 
were the traits of that illustrious, though ill-fated adventurer, and 
these are carefully preserved. ‘That irresistible influence of his 
personal deportment, particularly, in winning to his cause even 
the most unwilling, which is here illustrated in the interview with 
“ Waverly,” will recall to the mind of the reader the real inter- 
view, With its similar effect, as detailed by Mr. Campbell in a 
note to those lines in which the poet has discharged the debt of 
eratitude to the patriot, and immortalized the memory of Came- 
ron, of Lochiel. The baron of Bradwardine reminds us of a si- 
milar mixture of bravery and pedantry, to be found, if we mis- 
take not, in the chief of the De Lancasters, in Cumberland’s no- 
vel under that name; and for the sketches from lower life—the 
faithful foster-brother, and the cunning page—we cannot give. 
our author higher praise than that of successfully imitating what 
he proposed as his model, the delineations of Miss Edgworth, that 
peerless portrayer of Irish characteristics. But his Scotts are evi- 
dently his chef d’euvres. His English personages are by no means 
equally fortunate, and perhaps, one of the least interesting individu- 
als of the work, is he who gives ita name. The Fergus and Flora, 
the Highland colonel and his sister, are, after all, the principal 
characters who command a passionate and continued interest, and, 
as was said of Shakspeare’s queen Katherine, “ the genius of the 
piece comes in and goes out with them.” We feel under high 
obligation to the author for the space he has allotted, and the force 
he has ascribed to the holy, undivided, undying affection, which 


distinguished this unfortunate pair; so different from the ordinary 
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run of romances, where no attachment is admitted but /a delle 
fiassion, which is continually recurred to as the one thing need- 
ful, and the sacred ties which nature formed for us, are wholly 
superceded by those we form for ourselves. Our author scems in- 
deed, to have had a strange sort of jealousy, lest the former of these 
should engross too much of our regard, and is perpetually ob- 
truding disparaging insinuations—that the purity of his public 
feeling was alloyed by the intermixture of worldly motives (as 
whose is not?) and appears actuated by a prophetic boding, that 
this rebel highlander would usurp that allegiance from the re- 
doubtable hero of the work which was his high and sole preroga- 
tive. And here we must beg leave to enter our serious protest 
against a certain levity of manner which costs the author constant 
effort to preserve, and which is, not unfrequently, overstrained 
and out of place. We notice this with more surprise, as it is 
contrary to his own convictions of propriety as expressed in re- 
gard to Flora; whose pensiveness of mind he naturally refers to 
her habitual expectation of political events; “not to be accom- 
plished without blood shed, and therefore not to be thought otf 
with levity.” Yet in relating these same events is he reckless of 
outraging our feelings by an assumed giddiness of style (if we 
may so term it) difficult to describe, and impossible to participate; 
of which a remarkable instance is afforded by a sudden transition 
in which none of his readers will care to follow him, from the 
bloody scaffold of the gallant Fergus to the vulgar balderdash of 
a highland hostess. Obnoxious to the same criticism is the heart- 
lessnes with which here, as in “ Rokeby,” the lovers set about the 
merry-making of their own wedding, so speedily after the loss of 
their friends. Few men, we believe, even without any preten- 
sion to the vaunted sensibility of Waverly, could have indulged 
in selfish speculations, or pursued their plans of personal felicity 
while the life and fortunes of a friend who might have been a bro- 
ther, and of another, “than brother nearer,” remained in such 
awtul uncertainty. In real life such conduct would not escape 
animadyersion, and the writer whose vocation is to paint the “ liv- 
ing’ manners as they rise,” should be cautious not to violate the 


decorums of those manners. 
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On the cruel policy to which the chief of M‘Ivor was the 
victim, our author bestows some deserved reprehension; but it 
“ was the reasoning of those times,” we are told, “ adopted even 
by brave and humane men toward a vanquished enemy;” and he 
apparently congratulates himself that we shall never again hear 
the sentiments, or witness the scenes that were then general in 
Britain. We are sorry to see so little ground for such gratula- 
tions: since we have a distinct recollection of similar “ scenes,’ 
and similar “ sentiments” toward more than one of the British de- 
pendencies, which were prevalent in that country, not quite  six- 
ty years since.” In the mysterious appointments of providence 
the last of the Stuarts, it is true, have failed from the face of the 
earth, and expiated their mistakes by their misfortunes. But the 
sanguinary penal code that slaughtered their adherents, still re- 
mains in all its ancient rigour; unmitigated unless by the royal 
prerogative of mercy, which has been but sparingly exercised in 
cases of high treason. It is, indeed, melancholy to reflect that 
even Great Britain which has so long enjoyed the lights of 
christianity and the comforts of civilization, should furnish in 
some instances, so humiliating a check to our theories of progres- 
sive improvement; that of the lot of Kilmarnack and Balmerino 
in 1746, should be that of Emmett and Fitzgerald in 1798, and tlic 
fate of Wallace in the reign of Edward I. had been that of Wash- 
ington under George III, had the fortune of the war been re- 
versed and the conqueror become a captive. We disclaim any 
special animosity toward England, and respect what is really re- 
spectable in that nation, as much as any one; but as one impres- 
sion only has generally circulated, it may not be without use to 
have the reverse of the medal exhibited occasionally; and the ra- 
ther, as it comes, not from the suspicious source of a jacobin 
journalist, or member of the opposition, but genuine, from the 
hands of a court bard and devoted ministerialist. 

_The work is dedicated in some sentences of extreme mo- 
desty to the late Henry Mackenzie, esq. in whose praises we 
cordially acquiesce, though we marvel much at his being hailed 
by the appellation of “ the Scottish Addison”—frankly confessing 
we know of scarce any two writers of equal eminence who are more 
dissimilar. Mr. Addison’s writings are celebrated chiefly for 
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their ease and elegance, and the character, like that of the man 
himself, is refined but calm. Mr. M‘Kenzie, on the contrary, is 
tender and glowing; and his forte is decidedly in the pathetic. 
The influence Mr. Addison exerted on society was through the 
medium of the taste and imagination, rather than of the feelings, 
with which he prudently forbore to intermeddle; and hence his 
manner, though correct and regular, is, in order to be appro- 


priate, 
** Correctly cold, and regularly lew.” 


The reverse is the case with Mr. M‘Kenzie whose animated 
pathos is such as often to elude expression, and is indicated only 
by the frequent breaks in his sentences; indeed we know no wri- 
ter (except Sterne, whom he most resembles in all but in delica- 
cy) that abounds more in those pauses, ** where more is meant 
than meets the ear.”’ It is no reproach to Mr. Addison that he 
has not attained the sublime or impassioned, for he never at- 
tempted it, and there can be no disgrace from not reaching a 
mark, at which one has not aimed. If it be true also that he could 
not have produced a “ Julie de Roubigne,” or a “ Man of Feel- 
ing,” still less could the other have been capable to produce that 
revolution in composition which Mr. Addison had the honour of 
effecting. The peculiarities incidental to the style of Mr. 
M‘Kenzie are obviously such, as in the hands of the unskilful, 
might be easily perverted to excess, and liable to caricature. It 
is, therefore, unfit for general use, and better suited to form one 
of the varieties of style, at a period when taste has acquired a 
fastidiousness that desires something new, than for an earlier 
era, when it needed only a safe and simple model. In justice, 
then to the respective claims of both these writers, to whom lite- 
rature and morals have a debt of gratitude ‘still owing, still to 
owe,’ we dismiss them with the award of king Lear, 


“‘ The coronet part between you!”’ 


In the assignment of “ Waverly’? to Mr. Scott, we are on 
the whole, disposed to concur, and think there is much internal 
evidence, in some of the poetry especially, to countenance this 
opinicn. Those who object that they find an occasional tedious- 
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ness in many parts of these volumes, which they never experi- 
enced from the verses of Mr. Scott, only afford another proof of 
the witchery of numbers in beguiling the attention to passages 
which would fatigue it if in prose. The scenery is certainly that 
which the Muse of this gentleman most delights to sketch, and 
there is the same minute description of the “ pride, pomp and 
circumstance” of highland warfare. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REFUTATION OF OPINIONS CONTAINED IN TWO PAPERS ON THE 
IRISH LANGUAGE, PRESERVED IN THE PORT FOLIO FOR OCTO- 
BER AND NOVEMBER, 1814. 


Mr. OLpscHoo., 

I HAVE recently perused the “ Papers on the Irish Language” 
signed T.C. in your numbers for October and November, and 
with all possible respect for your ingenious correspondent, whose 
love of learning I do not permit myself to doubt, I shall allow my- 
self some remarks on their contents. Being a country farmer, I 
am more conversant with esculents than with Hebrew and Irish 
roots, with plain phrases than rhetorical periods; but whatever my 
moderate attainments may enable me to say on this subject, no 
offence will be meant thereby. I expect to meet with much cane 
did indulgence from the superior acquirements of your correspon- 
dent, and beg to assure him, if this paper be fortunate enough to 
attract his attention, that I shall endeavour to find authorities for 
what I may advance, and refer to them where it is necessary. I 
shall not “resume to decide authoritively upon perhaps the most 
important of all human speculations, in any case where that deci- 
sion may stand in oppugnancy to the deliberate opinions of the 
numerous learned and pious men, who have in various periods 
deserved the admiration of the Christian world. The opinions of 
general Vallancey on the supposed affinity of the ancient Irish to 
the Phenician or Punic language, have long been known; they are 
supported with much ingenuity, and his great diligence in the 
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collection of facts and other matters connected with the languages 
of Celtic origin, has received much commendation. The general 
outline of his theory is, that Ireland was peopled with Scots or 
Scythians from Spain, eight or ten centuries before Christ; which 
Scythians ‘had originally emigrated from the Euxine and Caspian, 
and had received their letters from the Phenicians: that the Car- 
thaginians also colonized Ireland about six hundred years B. C. 
These facts he thinks derive confirmation from the strong affinity 
of the Hiberno-celtic, with the fragments of the Punic language 
still extant, and accordingly the learned general has favoured the 
literary world with a collation of ancient Irish to the supposed 
fragment of the Punic tongue, in the comedy of Penulus of the 
Latin author Plautus. These opinions are thought to be more 
popular in Ireland than elsewhere: the true sons of Milesius are 
proud of the general’s acumen and science, and regard his specu- 
lations as valuable addenda to their very ancient and authentic his- 
tory. Toland, Parsons, O‘Halloran, Keating, O*Conner, O‘F la- 
harty, are the genuine Irish historians. It is related by some, or 
all of them, that Tenius Tarsaidh, great-grand-son to Japhet, kept 
school in the plains of Shinaar, one hundred and fifty years after 
the deluge, and there invented the Hebrew, Irish, and Greek let- 
ters. Keating more accurate lands the giant Partholanus, who 
was cousin german to Japhet, on the coast of Munster, the 14th 
day of May, anno mundi, 1978. This gentleman giant, cousin 
as aforesaid to Japhet, was rendered very unhappy by the gay 
propensities of his wife, whose favourite dog he killed in a jealous 
rage: the historian observes that Mrs. Partholanus was the first 
Irish lady who ever committed a faux pas. The earliest authen- 
tic notice which the Irish possess of their high antiquity, is sup- 
posed to be contained in a book called Liebhuir Dromnasnachta, 
or book with the white cover, which relates that Ireland was ori- 
cinally peopled by the three daughters of Cain, grand-daughters 
to the first pair of course, and that the eldest of these ladies, Miss 
Bamba, gave her name to the island. 

Tothe favourable reception which these and a thousand equally 


wild relations have obtained amongst the warm-hearted sons of 
Erin, we perhaps owe the quixotic attempt of Vallancey, who, 
shutting up their vernacular in his etymological crucible, turns 
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' | Erin ma vournin Erin go bragh into Punic, and your correspon- i 
: dent T.C. a little more zealous, sublimates it into “ exactly ‘ i 
j 4 the same with the ancient Carthaginian.” With the Hyberno-Cel- 
: tic or ancient Irish at his command, general Vallancey has pro- 2 
; 2 duced a great variety of words, resembling strongly the text in Be 
Plautus, and has given an English translation, which his admirers 

declare ought to be received as the true sense of the supposed i 
Punic passage. I do nothing doubt sir, but that an ingenious person 5, 

se equally competent to the task, might produce words out of the e 
e: Tartaric, Icelandic, Finnic, and Welsh, or either of them, as much ‘a 

e resembling the passages in Plautus, as the collation of general i 

. Vallancey; and the translation of such a medley would be equally ie 

' entitled to consideration as the true sense of the passage; and yet 4 

e | am prepared to acknowledge and to demonstrate, if required, * 

‘ that the Hyberno-Celtic is cognate with the ancient Carthaginian; i 

: but this is a different position from one which asserts the Irish to sy 
be descendants of Carthaginians, and their language to be “ exactly a 

the same with the ancient Carthaginian.”’ 7 

. That kind of etymology which instructs and persuades is a 

/ noble study; the pursuit lies through the polished paths of classic 4 

: literature, to the sacred sources of the Holy Scriptures, and ter- i 

J minates in the solution of every fearful doubt, and the confirma- is 

ss tion of every vital hope: of such a study the labour and reward 4 

; journey hand-in-hand together. Considered in any other point of 4! 

a view, etymology is an unsatisfying toil, ending in the frivolous Ki 

4 word or custom which excites it. The introductory remarks of . 

: your correspondent, T.C. upon the insufficiency of ordinary ety- : 

: mology are sensibly expressed, but I apprehend in these very pa- tg 

t pers on the Irish language, the position he has endeavoured to is 

: maintain is not happily accordant with them, for really all that i 

E general Vallancey has done is to present a medley of Irish words, y 

and give a translation: but where are we to be referred to learn, a 

whether this translation accords with the meaning of the Punic a 


passages in Plautus. Again, if it were in proof that the passages 
as in Mocinegus or the other editions, were the genuine Punic 
words put into the mouths of the actors by Plautus, there would 
still remain nothing but a similarity of words to dependon. A 
very learned Dutchman, Goropius Becanus, author of Indo Scy- 
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thica, made himself ridiculous enough by a similar credulity. It 
being related in Herodotus* that Psammeticus, king of I vypt, 
curious about the antiquity of his nation, had two children brought 
up without hearing a word spoken—when two years old they si- 
multaneously cried out “ beccos,” which signified “ bread” in the 
Phrygian. Becanusfrom this concludes the High Dutch to be the 
mother language; for “ becker” signifies a “baker.” But to re- 
turn to the passages in Plautus; they have long ago been brought 
to the clearest light, and to the entire satisfaction of the learned, 
by the labours of Petit, Thornton, and more especially of that il- 
lustrious orientalist, Bochart, who has left the most imperishable 
monuments of his great learning and sagacity; the result of whose 
labours has confirmed all sound scholars in the only opinion ac- 
cordant with Holy writ, that the Phenician was a mere dialect of 
the Hebrew. In the eyes of a Hebraist, there is something un- 








commonly adventurous in an attempt to shake this opinion. The 
version of the principal passage into Hebrew by Bochart is at 
once learned and of the simplest structure, nor is any violence 
offered to the Punic text. Let those unskilled in Hebrew contrast 
the two translations of Bochart and Vailancey, as presented by T.C. 
in page 481, &c. of the November number of The Port Folio, with 
Plautus in their hands, and pronounce whether the simple address 
of Hanno, accerding to Bochart, or the paraphrastic translation o! 
Vallancey, consist most with the style of Plautus, and the design 
ofthe drama. I am persuaded that those competent to understand 
these matters, will (with the cxception of T.C.) not thirk it ne- 
cessary for me to give all those reasons which the subject affords 
in support of what I have advanced; but desirous of satisfying him 
also, and particularly of offering a very important subject to him, 
in another view than that in which he appears to have conccived 
it, I shall require further indulgence for what I have to add. 

The address of Hanno, according to the edition of Mocinegus 


is as follows: 


1 Nythalonim ualonuth si corathissima comsyth 
2 Chine lac chunyth mumys tyal mycthibarit tmisei 
3 Lipho canet hyth bynuthii ail aedin binuthii 

4 Byrnarob sy llo homalonim uhy misyrthobo 
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5 Bythlym mothym noctothii velechanti dasmachon 
6 Yssidele brin thyfel yth chylys chonthem liphul 
7 Uth bynim ysdibur thynno cuth nu Agarastocles 
8 Ythe maneth iby chirsae ly coth sith naso 
9 Bynni id chii luhili gubulin lasibit thym 

10 Bodyalt herayn nyn nuys lym monchot lusim. 


11 Exanolim uolanus succuratim mistim attecuni esse 

12 Concubitum a bello cutin beant lalacant chona enuses 

13 Huiee silic panesse athiomascon alem induberte felono buthume 
14 Celtum comuchro huni at enim auoso uber hant byach aristodem 
15 Ette se aneche nasoctelia Elicos alemus dubertu mi comps uespti 
16 Aodeanec lictor bodes iussum limnimcolus. 


(i which the lines marked from one to ten Bochart has repre- 
sented in Hebrew characters, and rendered thus: 


Rogodeoset deas qui hanc regionem tuentur 

Ut consilia mea compleantur; prosperum sit ex ductu coram meum negotium 

Ad liberationem filii mizi manu przdonis, et fililiarum mearum, 

Dii per spiritum multum qui estis in ipsis et per providentiam suam 

Ante obitum diversari apud me solebat Antidamarchus 

Vir mihi familiaris; sed is eorum extibus junctus est, quorum ha bitatio est 
in caliginé; 

Filium ejus constans fama est ibi fixisse sedem Agarastoclem. 

Sigillum hospitii mei est tabula sculpta, cujus sculptura est deus meus, id 
fero: 

Indicavit mihi testis eum habitare in his finibus 

Venit alignis per portam hanc, ecce eune: rogabo, num quid noverit nomen. 


And the lines marked from eleven to sixteen he has not transla- 
ted, being of opinion that from the similitude of the first words in 
the first line, and from the proper names Antidamarchus, and Aga- 
rastocles occurring at the proper intervals, they were a repetition 
of the first passage in a Lybian dialect. This conjecture is well 
supported by the learned Samuel Petit, who undertook this pas- 
sage, and put it into Hebrew, as thus: 


Et alonine valonoth seccarati misti attic umasse 
Coneo bitii miabel lo cuti nibe ani: lo laccu tchind anus is 
Hoi cesi lec po nasse Athidamas con al Emun diber tefelon ob uthume 
Cel-tum Com uera lu enuet oni mau osi ubar banthy ach Aristoclein 
Atassena china sot el iaclicosa lemun diber termi Cai upsu aspoti 
Eod eanec lictor bo desi assam lininim Coles. 

VOL. V. Vu 
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which he renders 


Deos Deasque veneror qui hanc urbem colunt 
Ut quod de mea re huc veni, rite venerim 
Measque ut gnatus, et mizi fratris filium 
Reperire me sinitis, dii vostram fidem! 

Qua mihi surreptz sunt, et fratris filium 

Sed hic mihi antehoc hospes Antidamas fuit 
Eum fecisse aiunt, sibi quod faciundum fuit 
Ejus filium hic predicant esse Agarastoclem 
Deum hospitalem ac tesserum mecum fero: 
In hisce habitare monstratu est regionibus 
Hos percontabor, qui huc egrediuntur foras. 


And being the exact spirit of the version of Bochart, although in 
a different form of the Punic, and not Lybian as Bochart surmised. 

I might rest my argument here upon the felicitous illustra- 
tion afforded by these eminent scholars; but it is not unworthy of 
observation, that the proper name Antidasmarchon, which ap- 
pears in the fifth line, is made Athidmascon in the thirteenth, and 
in the fourteenth Aristoclem is put for Agarastocles, being mani- 
fest abbreviations; and I think it may be confidently presumed, 
that Plautus intended either of these passages to be recited at the 
pleasure of the actor. 

General Vallancey, faithful to his purpose of making Irish of 
the whole continuous passage, has conceived the repetition con- 
tained in the lines eleven to sixteen to be new matter, and trans- 
lated it accordingly. (Vide Port Folio, page 483.) Of the proper 
naine Athidamascon in the fifth line, he makes the following Irish, 
“an ti daisic mac Coinne,” and translates it “to recover my 


daughters:” in the thirteenth line the same process not being quite 
so convenient, he turns Athidmascon into “ Athi dum, as con,” 
which, in conjunction with other words, he renders “ neglect of 


the cause before thee, would be pains,” &c. Ifit were necessary 
a great deal might be said also of the kind of Irish employed by 
him in claiming this relationship with the Punic, and the manner 
in which he has got it up for the purposes of apparent resemblance 
with the passages in Plautus: the whole of his process contains 
nothing of the unadorned and persuasive manner in which Bochart 
and Petit have illustrated these passages. There are in the Penu- 
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lus other Punic expressions which have been as happily rendered 
by them: there is no Hebrew scholar so simple as not to recog- 
nize in the Punic salutation “ Avo Donni’”’ the Hebrew, ‘378 71N 
avo adonai, save you masters. 

The instances which T. C. adduces to strengthen the hypo- 
thesis of Vallancey, do not appear to me conclusive. The word 
‘‘canaithe” which, in the Irish, means a merchant, and which is 
brought forward as synonimous with “ Canaanite,’’ is from “ Cean- 
naigham”’ to buy, the immediate etymon of which is “ Ceanan” a 
hundred from 7p kana, to buy, acquire, whence also the Latin cen- 
tum, and our Saxon hundred. The Bearla Feni, or Feni dialect, 
may not possibly mean “ Punic.” “ Bearla Fene,’’ means “ Law- 
yers Irish.”’ “ Finne’’ means “ witness, testimony.’’ “ Fine” a na- 
tion or tribe, and “ Finn-gheinte” (mark this) is literally “ Tin- 
nish people or Norwegians.’’ Now this very term may have ori- 
ginated from the Fins cr Norwegians: the idea of Scandinavian 
colonies in Ireland as well as Scotland has long ago been familiar. 

Notwithstanding all the objections which I oppose to the hy- 
pothesis of your correspondent T. C. I do not mean to say that I ut- 
terly disbelieve that Ireland was ever visited by the Carthagini- 
ans, or received colonies from Spain; wild as the Irish traditions 
are, yet there are moments when I have thought some of them im- 
posing, and there are certain terms in the Irish language, not so 
easily accounted for as the words of other languages of Celtic ori- 
gin. But the important fact well established and known to anti- 
quarians and philologists, that amidst the boasted antiquity of the 
Irish people, and their pertinacious adherence to a Phenician ori- 
gin, there should be no monument, no inscription, no coin, no manu- 


script or other visible thing in existence to support their preten- 
sions, is too striking an anomaly in the history of a people to be 
received; forit is well known that the people from whom they claiin 
to derive their descent, were singularly skilled in ail these arts. It 
is true that monuments of stone, with devices and inscriptions also, 
are not wanting in Ireland; but they have been pronounced by the 
most skilful antiquarins* to be of an age subsequent to the set- 


* “ Ware’s Antiquities.” “ Innes, Essay on Popul. Antig. &c.” “ Mac- 
pherson, Introduction to History of Britain,” and “ Astle’s Origin and Pro- 
gress, kc.” 
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tlement of the Romans in Britain, from which people both British 
and Irish received the use of letters for the first time. As to coins 
previous to that era, none have been produced, although their ex- 
istence has been much insisted upon: and in relation to manu- 
scripts, we have the testimony of the keeper of the records, Mr. 
Astle, a most accomplished MS. antiquarian, “ the oldest Irish 
MSS. we have discovered is the Psalter of Cashel, written in the 
latter end of the tenth century;’’ vide orig. and prog. page 120. 
Indeed it is sufficient to add, that of late these theories have been 
in a great measure abandoned. Having, I think, placed a few diffi- 
culties in the way of your correspondent’s position, “ that the mo- 
dern Irish language is exact/y the same with the ancient Cartha- 
eimian,” I shall proceed to remark on some more of his opinions, 
which, though apparently lurking in the back ground of his argu- 
ment, have a certain air of confidence, whereby they appear more 
like principals than accessories in the great hypothesis, to which 
Iam afraid the “ Papers on the Irish Language’’ in fact, act a 
subordinate part. 

“ The following facts I consider so well established in ancient 
history, as to need no citation of authorities in their sufifiort:”’ 

“ That the Phenicians, Tyrians, Sidonians, Canaanites, Sa- 
maritans, Edomites, Anakisn ( Anakims) (Fin-nac in Hebrew, sons 
of Anac) Philistines or Palestines, who occupied the sea-coast 
from above Tsidon, or Sidon southward, nearly to Egypt, were 
colonies of the same people, originally the Jndo-Scythe; or per- 
haps Chaldeans.’’ Vide Port Folio, page 410. 

That the Jews, after various attempts on Canaan, were zo 
able to obtain possession of certain parts; that they cou/d not drive 
out the inhabitants, and on this account, mingling with the Ca- 
naanites, the two languages became necessarily amalgamated, and 
the Hebrew, previous to Esdras, have been Phenician, with oc- 
casional variations only, hence it is that a Punic passage may so 
nearly approach to Hebrew. 

‘1 am inclined to think this mother tongue (of the Phenician, 
Syrian, Hebrew and Chaldaic,) was the Syrian.’ Vide, page 411. 

«“ From the activity, &c. of the Phenicians, I should ascribe 
their origin to the Scythe, although the Scythian language would 
give place to the Assyrian by degrees. But all this part of his- 


tory is as yet foo obscure for any thing but conjecture.” 
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«© And whether the Hindu is not the mother of all of them.” 
Vide, page 412. 

«“ As to the two columns (Colurne tingilanz,) which he } 
‘Selden) mentions afterwards, as recording the flight of the Ca- i 
naanites or Philistines, from the fredatory incursions of Joshua | 
the son of Nun, they certainly are of far less authority, even than a 
the contested Arundelian marbles. Seldon had more learning than 
judgment. He supposes after Procopius, this inscription of which 
we have nothing but a Greek translation, to have been written in 
Hebrew. Now that the most civilized people then known in the 
world, a manufacturing, commercial, and colonizing nation to a 
very high degree, who had for centuries probably been settled 
along that coast of the Mediterranean, and whose language was } 
extensively known and used, should suddenly, without cause or 
veason, adopt the motley Egypto-Chaldaiac language, of a set of 
ignorant and half starved free-booters (as they must have consi- 


hy = so aN aT ee 


dered the Jews,) who, having escaped from slavery in Egypt, 
made desperate incursions upon the back lands of the Phenician 
colonists, is altogether absurd and incredible. The fact is, that the 
Hebrew, like the Phenician, is a dialect of the Chaldee,’ &c. &c. 
Vide Port Folio, page 416. 

From the preceding extracts it appears that your correspon- 
dent T. C. considers the opinions entertained therein as facts, and 
facts so well establisHed as to require no citation of authorities. 
Hence the Pherfleians, Samaritans, Edomites, kc. were descended 
originally from the Indo Scythe, or perhaps the Chaldeans, but 
probably the Syrians, that is, provided the Hindu is not the mother 
of the whole of them. 

Hence another fact, that the Hebrew tongue, like the Phe- 
nician, is a dialect of the Chaldee, (saving the foregoing cases) 
but that the Hebrew, during the sojourning of Abraham and his de- 
scendants in Canaan and subsequent to the Exodus, became changed 
into Phenician with occasional variations only. Hence the miracu- 
lous passage of the Jordan after the Exodus, was in facé nothing 
but predatory incursions of Joshua at the head of a set of ignorant 
and half-starved free-booters, speaking a motley Egypto-Chaldaic 
tongue (as the Phenicians were obliged to believe,) and any other 
view of the matter is absurd and incredible: and finally, by way of 
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strengthening these facts, and enabling us to repose with the ut- 
most confidence upon them; in the place of authorities, we are in- 
formed “ that all this part of history is as yet too obscure for any 
thing but conjecture.” Seriously, I feel constrained to arrest my 
pen to consider the design of your correspondent, in bringing for- 
ward opinions so vague upon such an occasion. I may not pre- 
sume he thinks the Bible no authority, because he occasionally 
quotes it to support his own views:—does he then deserve the 
sarcasm he has so lightly thrown at the memory of the great and 
learned Selden? Sensible of the disadvantages at which this highly 
important subject must be, from the moderate attainments which 
Providence has enabled me to bring to its consideration, I shall, 
notwithstanding, endeavour to restore it to that equilibrium from 
which, in this instance, it has been unnecessarily disturbed. And 
it may be as well here to premise, that instead of that part of his- 
tory (sacred) which relates to the first nations, their descent and 
languages, being involved in utter obscurity, we are possessed of 
authorities venerable and persuasive:—authorities which preclude 
doubt as soon as consulted in a proper state of mind and before 
which the opinions now arraigned, fall to the ground. 

The sound parts of ancient profane history, unite with sacred 
history to bring these matters into the clearest day, and in such 
numerous instances that I may not on this occasion give even a 
brief notice of them: but to a heart and mind rightly disposed the 
unadorned and persuasive narrations of the Bible is sufficient. In 
the names of the descendants of the sons of the great patriarch, 
Noah, we have the truest indications of the origin of nations, an- 
cient and modern.* In Genesis, ix. 22, is related the offence for 
which part of the posterity of Ham, the younger son of Noah, was 
cursed, under the prophetic name of Canaan, signifying merchant, 
from the root mp kana, to buy, acquire. In chap. x. 15, we read, 
‘¢ and Canaan begat Sidon his first born, and Heth,”’ and verse 19, 
‘¢ and the border of the Canaanites was from Sidon, as thou comest 
to Gerar, unto Gaza,” &c. &c. 

The name, situation, ancient language, and the attributes of 
the Phenicians, plainly prove them to be descended from the Ca- 
naanites: hence the Septuagint, in speaking of the Canaanites, or 





* Vide Genesis, chap. 10. 
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’ Canaan, promiscuously use the term Phenician, or Canaanite, as 


in Exodus vi. 15, where tor the Hebrew term Canaanite the Sep- 
tuagint® has ®oiseons, and Genesis xlvi. 10, where the same wordis 
Xavavirsd@: the mother of Shaul being in one verse called Phe- 
nician, and in the other Canaanite. Again, Exodus xvi. 35, where 
the Hebrew term }¥33 Chenaan is made Qosvixxs, and Joshua y. 12, 
where the same {¥]) Chenaan is rendered Qow/xwv. Again, in 
verse the first, chap. v. where *3)/33i ‘252 Malche Hacnaani, kings 
of the Canaanites, is in the Septuagint rendered BaciAcis rus Doiixrs, 
kings of Phenicia.t Bochart quotes Eupolemus and other Greek 
writers, to prove that the Greeks knew the Phenicians to be Ca- 
naanites, and that they were by them designated as cunar and 
cHNA, and adds, “* Nemo enim est qui non videat nomen cHna 
natune esse ex decurtato CHANAAN.” 

That the Phenicians and Canaanites were one people, and that 
Cannaan was a name prophetically given to the son of Ham, the 
youngest son of Noah, being a matter clearly disposed of, I pro- 
ceed to mention that the Chaldeans, whose proper name (Xaadaver 


being a Greek term) is B°Jwd Chasdim, are the descendants of 


"wd, Chesed, the son of Nahor, the brother of Abraham. The 
Hebrews are descended, Genesis x. 21, from Shem, the second son 
of Noah, who was also the father of Ashur, who built the first 
Nineveh about 1900 B.C. From this statement it is manifest, that 
the language which was spoken on earth, by the sons of Noah 
after the flood, was the same, and necessarily that of their descend- 
ants: accordingly, we find the Holy Scripture in Genesis ii. 1, de- 
clare the earth was of one language, and of one speech; and the 
inhabitants thereof congregated together, who, for their subse- 
quent presumption, were dispersed, and their language so con- 
founded, as to prevent their understanding each other distinctly. 
That the confusion did not extend further may be presumed, first, 
from the present great affinity of the Chaldee to the Hebrew, and 
secondly, in that at the period of the emigration of Abram from 
Ur of the Chaldees, and during his sojourning in Canaan and Egypt, 
his intercourse with the Egyptians and Canaanites does not appear 
to have been embarrassed by those difficulties which arise trom 
a strange language. It may then I think be safely assumed, that 


* Vide Lambertus Bos. Septuagint, Edit. Franq. 1709. + Phaleg. Lib. 4. cap. 34. 
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the universal people of the earth in those days, whether Scythians, 
Assyrians, Hebrews, Canaanites, or Egyptians, being all sprung 
from one family, did understand each other’s language, as the 
Danes and Swedes, Spaniards and Portuguese, English and Scotch, 
of our days. And this opinion is manifestly confirmed and immo- 
vably established by an examination of the Chaldee chapters of the 
Bible: and here it may be briefly observed, that the two languages 
are so much alike as to approach almost to identity. The mono- 
syllabic roots of the Hebrew are generally amplified in Chaldee, 
by the addition of a letter or more, prefixed as ¥ a hand, is in Chal- 
dee NYSX. Postfixed as D¥ people, in Chaldee 83: also, letters 
of the same organ are interchanged occasionally: the Hebrew vw is 
almost invariably made 7 in the Chaldee, as M13 for wid. Wn for 
"wv, a bull. Indeed, to sum it up in the words of that illustrious 
commentator, Vitringa,* “ Sané Chaldeam aut Syriacum Lin- 
guam etiam nunc experimur omnium minimé ab Hebrea lingua 
differre, ita ut dialectus potius et variata Elocutio, quam ab He- 
bred diversa, habenda sit.” For we now truly find that the Chal- 
dee or Syriac tongue, of all languages differs /east from the He- 
brew, so that it may be considered as a dialect and pronunciation 
rather varied than differing from the Hebrew. 

In regard to a question which has been agitated, viz: whether 
the Phenicians were not the inventors of letters, I shall briefly re- 
mark, that no allusion is made in the Holy Scriptures to such an 
invention, of that or any other people. The first notice of writing 
in the Bible is contained in Exodus xvii. 14; others are to be found 
in chap. xxiv. 4, chap. xxxiv. 18; but in chap. xxiv. 12, and xxxili. 
verse 15, 16, is to be found the important record. “ And the Lord 
said unto Moses, come and I will give thee a law and command- 


ments which J have written.” 
“ And Moses turned, and went down from the mount, and the 


two tables of testimony in his hand; the tables written on both their 
sides, on the one side and the other they were written: and the ta- 


bles the work of God, and the writing the writing of God, graven 


on the tables.” 
For human reason to array itself against the solemn evidence 


of this passage, would be a presumption I have no inclination te 


* Obser. Sacr. lib. i. cap. 3. 
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be guilty of; and with this manifestation laid open before us, and 
in the absence of all other authority, nothing but fatuity itself can 
suppose the Phenicians to have invented the art of writing pre- 
vious to this awful dispensation of the law. 

But let us examine, for a moment, some of the testimony con- 
tained in ancient history, and see how far it comes in aid of the 
authenticity of the Hebrew Scriptures themselves, and how it 
generally may be brought to bear upon this subject. It is gene- 
rally understood and acknowledged, that the Greeks founded their 
philosophy and religion upon the information acquired by their 
celebrated philosophers during their travels in Egypt and Pheni- 
cia: indeed this fact is admitted in the writings of their greatest men, 
Thales, Plato, and Pythagoras: and if it were not so, no analogy 
could be more strict than the one constantly prevailing there be- 
twixt Grecian philosophy and Jewish dogmas. Hence Pythago- 
ras himself is called by Hermippus, his biographer, “ the imitator 
of the Jewish dogmas.” Numenius, a follower of Pythagoras, also 
says, “ what is Plato but Moses Atticizing?”” Clemens Alexandri- 
nus calls him “ the Hebrew philosopher.” Numerous instances 
of these coincidences may be found in the works of these philoso- 
phers, or by consulting that curious and learned production “ Gale’s 
Court of the Gentiles.” It may be permitted me briefly to men- 
tion, that the “ divine ideas”? delivered in the Parmenides of Plato, 
respecting the «v < weaaa, the one and many, or trinity, is in his 
Philebus acknowledged to be a tradition of the ancients; in his Re- 
public he speaks of a Phenician fable, respecting the creation of 
all men from the earth. In his Philebus again he says, “ that the 
knowledge of one infinite being, was communicated to man from 
the gods, by a certain Prometheus with a bright fire.” In his Cra- 
tylus he says, “that the Greeks received letters from the Gods 
through certain barbarians, more ancient than themselves.” oz, 
wage Bagoaewy rivwv, &c. &c. Plato in Cratylo. vol. 1. page 425. 
Finally, in his Timzus, treating of the body of the universe, the 
visible part, he comes to speak of the soul; and concludes, “ that 
when the world was created, and the Father of the universe had 
beheld his workmanship, he was delighted therein.”’ Now the pas- 
sage in Genesis i. 31, literally translated is, “and then saw the 
Elohim the whole which he had made, and behold very good.’ 
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These traditious were undoubtedly received by those philosophers, 
during their travels in Egypt and Phenicia, holding great commu- 
nion with the Jews who abounded in those parts, and of whom Plato 
repeatedly speaks under the name of Phenicians, Egyptians, Syri- 
ans, Chaldeans, and barbarians, which latter epithet is commonly 
given to them by the Greeks, to avoid the odium appertaining to 
every thing Jewish. It may be attributed also to the reproachful 
recollections of their former name, that the sons of Anak, driven 
by Joshua to the western parts of Canaan, called themselves pi¥ 
‘32, Beni onak, or sons of Anak, which the Ionians, who constantly 
change 6 into x and ¢, being all letters of the same organ, render- 
ed by dropping the °3, Qeevex, and thence Qoiw:Z-Qowsxn Phenicia: 
and hence Carthage was called pax "17, Hadre-onak, or city of 


b 


Anak, from “ hadre,”’ to enclose, encompass. That the Greeks 
could have received their doctrines from these people is not to be 
supposed, for they had been given up so long to the most gross 
idolatry, as necessarily to have lost sight of the worship and tra- 
ditions which formed the basis of the Jewish institutions; but nei- 
ther did the remembrance of these absolutely perish, for the Phe- 
nician historian, Sanconiathon, the fragments of whose work are 
sull preserved, in Prepar. Evang. lib. 10. chap. iii. from the Greek 
translation of Philo-Byblius, of Eusebius, bishop of Cesarea, say, 
“ that in the beginning of things, there was a spirit of dark air, 
which Philo-Byblius calls yas eee Bwd ss, the origin of which words, 
Bochart in Can. lib. 1. cap. 2. deduces from the Phenician 39x N73, 
cheuth oereb, evening darkness; which in sense and etymology is 
lrterally copied from Genesis i. 2, “ and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep, and the spirit of God diligently moved upon the 
face of the waters.” The fragments further state, that “ from the 
conversion of the spirit with the chaos, there emerged mot, (lite- 
rally mud,) or corrupt watery mixture, and that of this mot or 
mud proceeded the whole sced of the creation or generation of the 
universe.” Now that this idea was taken from Genesis i. 9, I no- 
thing doubt; for the literal translation from the Hebrew text is, 
“and then said the Elohim, ‘the waters shall tend to one place, 


99> 


and then shail appear the dry:’” raaking no mention of the word 


earth or aretz, but simply describing the result of a separation be- 
twixt liquid and dry matter. And it is upon this general idea 
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that all the Grecian and Latin philosophers, who treat of the crea- 
tion, found their opinion. Orpheus, who is one of tle most ancient i 
Greek poets, long before Homer and Hesiod, and of whom many Me 


particulars may be collected from Eusebius and Steuchus Eugu- 
binus, says in his Argonaut, “ that in the beginning was the chaos 


or confused matter, that out of this seaves, (light or heavenly sub- 
stance,) was first segregated: that afterwards it changed natures, 
and the most beautiful forms were produced out of that rude prin- 
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ciple: that out of this man was created, and a rational soul infused 
into him by God.’ This account follows as exactly 4s a tradition 
could the account or order of the creation by Moses. Genesis 1. s 
verse 2, 3, &c, Ovid’s account also is but an imitation. 


** Ante mare et terras et (quod tegit omnia) Celum ie 

Unus erat tuto nature Vultus in orbe, 

Quem dixere chaos, rudis, indigestaque moles.” 
Metamorp lib. 1. Fab. 1. 
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Sanconiathon begins his history with Protogonus and (the 
first man,) on, (life:) from them descended immediately Genus, 
(Cain,) and Gened: that Genus worshipped the sun (Cain’s sacri- 
fice was refused!) and ends his genealogies with Taut, the son of 
Misor ( Mizraim,) the son of Hamyn (Ham,) the son of Agrove- 
rus (Noah.) He says that the first men were made of the colpia P 


1. 


are pa 


of the mind or spirit, which Bochart Can. lib. ii. cap. 3, explains 
thus: ™ ‘DD, col-pi-ia, the voice of God’s mouth, by whose inspi- 
ration and word manh,was made. Genesis li. 7, “ And breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living soul” In 
addition to these testimonies and matters of induction, may be ad- 
ded the following passage from Eusebius Prepar. Evang. lib. ix. 
cap. 26. EismwoaAsuw@ ds rev Maony Onot, &c. which rendered is, “ that 
Eupolemus particularly asserts letters to have been delivered to 
the Jews by Moses—that the Phenicians received them from the 
Jews, and the Greeks from the Phenicians.”” And Josephus, in 
lib. i. c. Appion. says, Eupolemus wrote with more accuracy of 
Jewish affairs, than most heathen authors. 

It is asserted by your correspondent that the Jews were not 
able to drive out the Canaanites, that they cou/d not obtain posses- 
sion, &c. and in terms calculated to inspire a belief that-those very 
Jews, were a set of ignorant freebootcrs, making predatory incur- 
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sions on the back lands of the Phenicians, who are described as 
the most civilized people then known in the world; and hence oc- 
casion is taken to represent as altogether absurd and incredible, 
that Procopius should have seen the inscription recording the 
flight of the Philistines, and alluded to by Selden. To this it may 
be answered first from Exodus 23. vs. 28, 29, 30, “I will not 
drive them out ( the Canaanite and Hittite) in one year from be- 
fore thee, by little and little I will drive them out from before 


thee, until thou be increased and inherit the land.” This and 
similar passages which might be adduced, giving additional rea- 
sons for the partial expulsion of the Canaanites, from the word of 
God himself, are a sufficient refutation of the inability of Joshua 
and his people, and I presume will be so accepted; as the Bible 
has been quoted to prove that inability, and as to the epithets with 
which it has been the pleasure of your correspondent to stigma- 
tize the Hebrews, I can only answer, by referring again to the 
Bible, where those very Hebrews appear as the people of Israel, 
the chosen people of God, in the act of consummating the divine 
promises and decrees under the guidance continual and miracu- 
lous of the omnipotent Lord God himself: a people not the con- 
tempt of the Phenicians, but their terror: a people before whom 
as the Bible emphatically expresses it, “ their hearts did melt,’ 
Joshua 2. 11.also chap. 5, “ and it came to pass when all the kings 
of the Canaanites which were by the sea, heard that the Lord had 
dried up the waters of the Jordan, from before the children of Is- 
rael, until we were passed over, that their hearts melted, neither 
was their spirit in them any more, because of the children of 
Israel.” 

And hence it will not appear so absurd and incredible that 
Procopius should have seen an inscription in Africa near Tan- 
giers, 

“jugs Eopeev os Quyorres amo weorwmoy incoy Te 


Ansov viou vars. 
“‘ We are those who fled from before the face of Joshua the 
robber the son of Nave. (Nun)” 
Which receives some confirmation from Eusebius in Chron. p. 
tl. who says they fled from the face of the sons of Israel, and 
settled Tripolim in Africa, 
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Having, I think shown, although in a manner comparatively 
imperfect compared to what the subject is susceptible of “ that 
these parts of history are not too obscure for any thing but conjec- 


ture, and that profane and sacred history unite to discountenance 


all attacks whether covert or often upon the holy scriptures; it re- — 


mains only for me to say, that the papers on the Irish language, 
of your correspondent, of whose learning and ingenuity I have no 
doubt, would not have excited any animadversions from me, had 
they not as I thought contained avowals inconsistent with the re- 
vealed word of God, and with the most authentic history:—avow- 
als so dangerous in their nature, and so fearlessly delivered, it be- 
came my duty to expose and confute, to the best of my feeble 
abilities, and I take my leave of the subject with a passage from 
sir Walter Raleigh’s history, book 1. chap. 8. sect. 3. 

“ Leaving, therefore, the fabulous to their fables, and all men 
else to their fancies, who have cast nations into countries afar off, 
I know not how; I will follow herein the relation of Moses and 
the prophets; to which truth there is joined both nature, reason, 
policy, and necessity; and to the rest neither probability nor possi- 
bility.” | G. W. F. 
Duanesborough, December, 1814. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
GQOPY OF A LETTER TO A FRIEND ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
Carlisle, 15th Sept. 1814. 


Dear Sir, 

I reply to your queries, as to the branches of science expe- 
dient to be taught in a university. 

The great difficulties in the outset, are, at what age and with 
what qualifications should a young man enter a university? How 
long should he continue in such an institution before he be permit- 
ted to take a degree? 

As to the first question—I would state it as a position which 
to my mind is supported by proofs so numerous and decisive as 
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to admit of no controversy, that a young man turned out into the 
world with an intimate knowledge of the Latin, Greek and French 
languages, a feadiness at Latin composition, and witha compe- 
tent knowledge also of mathematics, algebra and fluxions, is better 
qualified both for active life, and literary pursuits, and will have 
attained more facility in acquiring other branches of knowledge, 
than by any other possible mode of education in use at the pre- 
sent day. 

For proof of this, I can safely refer to the men of eminence 
whom I have personally known, and that without an exception. 
Among the persons of this description known to yourself, I am 
aware, that there may be half a dozen partial exceptions: can you 
count more? But review the prominent characters of the last two 
centuries, and the proof from induction is complete. 

In England, the question has been agitated within a few 
years: my friend Dr. Barrow, in his treatise on education, has ably 
defended the old system: Dr. Rennell, dean of Winchester, took 
the side that Dr. Rush took here; he was opposed by Dr. Vin- 
cent of Westminster and by Dr. Ireland. 1 believe the opinion 
of the literary world there is settled on the subject. In this coun- 
try, from the general want of a good classical education among 
us, the question can hardly be appreciated; and there is a general 
want also of literary stimulus, owing to the very superficial ac- 
quirements with which a young man leaves college, under the 
idea of having received a finished education: yet the innovaters 
upon the old plan of school instruction do not seem to gain ground 
even here. I am glad of this: among many bad omens, it appears 
to me to augur well. 

In England the dissenters have for these twenty years taken 
the opposite side of the question; and, in their seminaries, de- 
prived the learned languages of much of the time usually devo- 
ted to them, which they have given to the sciences. Doubtless 
there were many of these sectarists who were an ornament to 
their county; but they have been persons educated in the old 
school. Our friend Priestley was of middle age, before he turned 
his attention to scientific pursuits. 

Within these half dozen years, the literary young men of 
England, as I hear, affect a kind of encyclopedic knowledge, just 
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re as the Martinets in the new fashion of school tactics, would have 
ch a boy run the gauntlet of the sciences, and stop for a moment at it 
- each member of the circle. To me, this seems the way to turn i! 
” out sciolists, and to blunt the edge of curiosity, by forcing upon youth 
7” a mere smattering of knowledge, which they will be apt hereaf- * 
Cy ter to consider as sufficient for all the purposes of life, because it e 
” will enable them to chatter upon a variety of subjects, of which i 
they know but little, save the names. Indeed, the chances are, “ 
- that a man who knows a little of every thing, knows nothing pro- : 
he foundly. E 
n Ourboys and girls here are educated much upon the same ge- P 
u neral plan: the boys are turned into the world as accomplished 
O men, before they have acquired enough of language, or of science, sf j 
to make it pleasant from its having become easy: the harshness ! 
v of compulsion has not passed away; the acerbity of school disci- i 
y pline yet remains; and what has been thus half learned is never : 
< again applied to. So, we teach our girls music and drawing and i 
. French: we make them quit their studies while the acquiring of 
} such accomplishments is still painful; and the instant they be- 
- \ come wives, these tasks, as they are considered, are most gladly 
; laid aside, never to be resumed. 
With these notions, I would never confer a degree ona 


, young man leaving the university, until he could (inter alia) read 
with perfect facility, Horace Juvenal and Tacitus; Demosthenes 
) and Sophocles: unless he could on the spot convert a page of En- 

glish into Latin, and then into French; faultless as to the gram- i 
} mar: and unless he could give evidence of competent knowledge 

in Euclid; in conic sections; in algebra as far as cubic, quadratic | 

and biquadratic equations, and the equations of curves; in spheri- 

cal trigonometry; and at least some progress in fluxionary calcu- 

lus. Let any one read Cumberland’s life, and he will find that 

this is not so much as is exacted for the degree of Bachelor of 

Arts at Cambridge: and since some late discussions, the exerci- 

ses both at Oxford and Cambridge, are more strict than they used 

to be in my time. They are not now satisfied, as in my day at 

Oxford, with doing generals, doing juraments and reading MWai/ 

Lectures: a portion of classical learning that in this country would 
be considered as profound, is now exacted from the candidate for 
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a mere bachelor’s degree. Five and thirty years ago I passed 
well enough by construing a page in Horace, another in Demos- 
thenes, and another in the easy Greek of Euripides, together with 
a few answers in Euclid, in logic, and some other trifling branch 
of education. This will not do there now. Why ought it to do 
here? But here, we turn out boys as accomplished men, before 
they are half out of their boyhood; and they go into the world 
knowing nothing well, with an unconquerable conviction that they 
know ail that is to be known upon every subject of useful or po- 
lite knowledge. In most of our seminaries they are taught elo- 
cution too! that is, the art of talking without understanding; as if 
all accomplishment depended upon well-turned periods alone. 
This is a national evil. Is it not sickening to hear men get up 
in our legislatures and talk for hours, not to say days, upon a new 
question, with as much self complacency as if they had studied 
and comprehended it, ab imo?—I am well aware of all the common 
place objections to Latin and Greek—to the uselessness of wast- 
ing so many years on words, to the exclusion of things—on dead 
languages, thrown aside in common life—to the neglect of scien- 
tific knowledge—to the immorality of the classic pages, as well 
as the absurdities of ancient mythology. I know too, on the other 
hand, the common places about these authors’ being models of 
style and of taste, which they are not in any thing like the degree 
pretended—about the knowledge of ancient history and ancient 
manners they furnish; which I acknowledge may be well attained 
in the present day from compilations—about the facilities they 
afford to the accurate knowledge of modern languages, which is 
well founded—about the propriety of employing early youth in the 
learning of words before they can be made to comprehend things; 
which is true also, and which Madame de Stael has well ugred— 
about the key the dead languages afford to much knowledge lock- 
ed up in modern as well as ancient authors; which is also unde- 
niable—about the necessity of a tolerable knowledge of Latin and 
xreek to understand the allusions and quotations in works of taste, 
in every known modern language; which also cannot be gainsaid— 
about the necessity of Greek and Latin to understand the very 
terms used in chemistry, in natural history, in medicine, anatomy 
and other sciences; which also no man of science will deny—about 
the necessity of Greek and Latin to understand not merely the 
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proofs, but many of the doctrines of christianity at first hand; 
which I presume the clergy will for the most part admit. All 
this and much more I have read and considered en the subject: 
but I am not ultimately governed by these considerations. I am 
decided by what I have known and seen. All the great men in 
my time, who have contributed te sway the destinies of nations— 
all the eminent men of literature and of science, whom I have 
known, personally or by character, have been educated as I have 
suggested. North, Fox, Burke, Pitt, Wyndham, Sheridan, 
Tooke, &c. &c. 

I insist upon French as necessary to be made a familiar ac- 
quisition, because French science, and French literature, is at the 
head of European science and literature. I know the English 
and the anglo-Americans do not like to acknowledge this: but 
they cannot deny it. In astronomy, in mathematics, and in natural 
history, the French authors undoubtedly take the lead. What En- 
clishman competes with La Place, La Lande, Carnot, La Grange, 
Cuvier, La Marck, &c. In chemistry and in general literature, 
(hey are on a par with the English, at least in their publications: 
ind though chemical and mechanical knowledge are not so uni- 
versally diffused among the manufacturers of France as in En- 
vland, yet the prejudices of the old regime do not now stand in 
the way of this diffusion among the French. To a man of lite- 
rature and to a scientific man, therefore, and to a well educated 
man generally, a familiar acquaintance with the French language 
is indispensible. German would be very useful, and Italian very 
pleasant, but they do not bear so immediately on our literary 
wants as the French. 

In such a university, then, as you propose, I would rigidly 
prohibit the entrance of every youth, who had not entered his six- 

teenth year—who could not translate, parse, and scan Virgil and 
Ovid, Homer and Zenophon—who was not a proficient in all the 
rules of arithmetic, and in the mensuration of superficies and solids 
ofevery descriptiong If the university is to be converted intoa gram- 
mar school, there is an end of its utility as a university: if necessa- 
ry, connect a grammar school with it. Exclusively confined to the 
higher branches of knowledge, its trustees ought rigidly to exact 
from those who enter, a proficiency in commen school education, 
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28a previous and indisfiensable requisite. In conformity with 
common opinion and with modern notions of utility in education, 
I would consent that the professors of the university should teach, 
Ist, The classics not usually recited in schools. Before a youth 
enters the university, I take for granted he has read Justin, Eu- 
tropius, Cornelius Nepos, Sallust, Czesar’s Commentaries, Cicero 
de Officiis, Cicero’s Orations, as prose writers among the Latin 
prose authors: Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Virgil’s Eneid, and Ho- 
race among the Latin poets: the Greek Testament, the Tabula Ce- 
betis, the Encheiridion of Epictetus, some dialogues of Lucian, Ze- 
nophon’s Cyropedia, and Homer among the Greek poets. I take 
for granted also, that he has attended very little to Latin prose or 
verse composition, without frequent exercise in which, I aver no 
man can read with ease and pleasure, or accurately comprehend 
the authors in the Latin language.—Hence at the university, the 
classical tutor will have to teach Livy, Tacitus, Suetonius—lIlo- 
race again, parts of Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Juvenal and 
Persius; and | think Lucan and Lucretius; and if time allow, Sta- 
tius: the opinions of Lucretius may be remarked upon in reading 
him; or he might be read with the Anti-Lucretius of Cardinal 
Polignac. In Greek, Zenophon’s Anabasis, Herodotus, Demos- 
thenes, Pindar, Euripides, Sophocles, with the poetz minores, or 
some of them. 

This course should be attended with lectures and frequent ex- 
aminations on ancient laws, manners and customs: and on the prin- 
ciples of taste in verse and prose composition; including exam- 
ples and illustrations, both of faults and beauties, from classic au- 
thors. Blair's Lectures, and Irvine’s Elements of Composition, 
should be made use of at this stage, with the antiquities of Potter 
and Du Bos, Adams and the travels of Anacharsis. 

During this course, the student should read ancient history 
at his leisure hours, and be examined thereon. Plutarch’s Lives, 
Rollin (though an old woman who retails gravely the fadulas 
aniles, et quicguid Grecia mendax audet in histprid:) Gillie’s and 
Mitford’s Greece, Hooke’s Roman History, and Gibbon’s decline 
and fall ofthe Romanempire. I know the objections which some 
rigid characters would be inclined to make to this author: but he 
is indispensible for a knowledge of the transactions of the periods 
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ith : ‘he describes. Nor can I believe that it is enough to operate the 
ny a downfall of christianity, to pen a few sneers on the conduct of the 
shy F i more violent among the early proselytes: or that we need 
th EY start at every ill-founded and trifling objection, as the objections 
i a of Gibbon are generally considered. Nor do I deem it the aspen 
ro s character of christianity, to tremble at every breath of opposition? 
in a Is it not easy, moreover, in conversing upon this author, to show, 
” ; where the case really is so, that the statements are made on pre- 
c- ; : judiced and inimical authority, and that they do not bear upon the 
C~ : proofs internal or external, on which the truth and excellency of 
eC christianity rest? The evidence of christianity by Hartley, Priest- 
or ley, Watson and Paley, will furnish the best counterpoise to the 
10 sarcasms of Gibbon, which our language affords.—Tiis classical 
d course, should be accompanied with two Latin prose, and two La- 
c tin verse compositions every weck, for the first year: during which 
period, assiduous attention should also be given to the French 
d language. Beside this, nothing more ought to enter into the first 
, year’s studies, but logic, metaphysics, Euclid’s elements, and tri- 
; gonometry. The course of logic and metaphysics, the classical 
| tutor should be competent to—Duncombe, Watts, or Condillac for 


logic: but in metaphysics, the Ontology in Latin of Hutcheson, 
and Belsham, and Stewart on the human mind: not eithcr the one 
or the other, but in point of fairness both Stewart and Belsham 
are indispensible. By attending recitations four hours a day all 
this may be well accomplished: except the classical course which 
should occupy three days a week for the first year, and at least 
two during each succeeding year: as to the classics indeed, my 
rule should be nudla dies sine pagina. 2. During the second year, 
classics, with Latin and French composition; conic sections, sphe- 





) rical trigonometry, algebra, fluxions, geography. 3 During the 
third year, classics, with Latin and French composition twice a 


week. Mathematics twice a weck. The rest to be occupied by 





those branches of natural or mechanical philosophy, whose de- 
monstrations chiefly depend on mathematical science, rather than 
ocular demonstration. Such as the principles of the composi- 


See wt. 
inctcaere: 


tion and resolution of forces: the general laws of mechanical pow- 
er on the plan of Carnot’s papers. The exhibition and demon- 
stration of the usual mechanical powers, the wedge, the dever, 
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the screw, &c. and their applications in common life. Hydraulics, 
hydrostatics, pneumatics, optics and the elements of astronomy. 4th 
year. Chemistry, electricity, galvanism, magnetism, mineralogy 
(never omitting two lectures weekly, in classics and composition.) 
Lectures on the theory of general politics, political economy and 
statistics. 

Such is the course I would adopt. The general practice of 
every European university, so far as I know, is, to exact a four 
years’ course of study preparatory to a degree. I am sure less 
will not suffice, if you wish for a good course. If parents will not 
let their sons sacrifice,as they may call it, so much time, they 
must give up, what in Europe would be called a good education. 
If the circumstances of the couutry will not bear a good course 
of study, the plan must be renounced. What I propose is not 
quite so much as is required in France, Germany, and England: 
for if I have added a branch or two, I have struck off others 
taught there. 

Such an institution as I recommend, will turn out men of 
the world, and ought to be exclusively under the control of men 
of the world as trustees. 

For the above purposes, you would want a classical, a mathe- 
matical, and a chemical tutor, or professor, with assistants if ne- 
cessary. There should also be teachers of French, of drawing, 
of dancing, of the manual exercise, of the broad sword exercise, 
and of fencing with the small sword. Perhaps the classical tutor 
might undertake the lectures on history, politics, political econo- 
my, and statistics: but it would not be easy to find a gentleman so 
qualified. ‘The mathematical professor ought to teach also, na- 
tural philosophy and geography. 

I have said nothing about the evidences of christianity as a 
branch of study: nor of a course of lectures on the law of nature 
and nations: nor any thing on anatomy or general physiology. I 
think it best to let the several professions adopt their own course 
of study. When the general plan has been pursued to its end, 
the student will be qualified for any future plan of literary life. 

Nor have I mentioned a course of modern history and belles 
lettres reading. But to young men who will seek for books of 
this description, it would be worth while to recommend that they 
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‘should not be perused in an accidental and desultory manner, by 


which half the pleasure as well as half the profit of such a course 
will be lost. Even reading for amusement should be entered on 
with a plan; for by system it may be converted into a course of 
instruction as well as pleasure. 

Such a course should comprehend, as history, the elements 
of modern history by Millot: then the authors on English history, 
Hume, Henry, Smollet, and Bisset’s continuation of Hume; Me- 
moirs of James II. and of the period of the revolution of 1688 by 
Dalrymple; and Bellsham’s house of Brunswick; Robertson’s 
Scotland. 

As to other nations; for France read the memoirs of Phi- 
lip de Comines, a book extremely interesting from its naiveté: 
Sully’s memoirs, memoirs of De Retz; Voltaire’s age ef Louis 
XIV. and XV. Justamond’s life of Louis XV. The impartial 
history of the French revolution from the new Annual Register 
in two volumes, octavo, and Stephens’s memoirs of the French war. 
For Spanish history, Robertson’s America, his Charles V. Wat- 
son’s Philip II. Clavigero’s history of Mexico. For the history of 
literature, Roscoe’s Leo X. House of Medicis, Godwin’s life of 
Chaucer, Mrs. Dobson’s life of Petrarch, and Berington’s Abe- 
lard. Voltaire’s Charles XII. Anquetil has published an excel- 
lent series of French historical books, Esprit dela Ligne, Esprit de 
la Fronde, Histoire des Croisades, Louis XII. Sa Cour et le Re- 
quet, Intrigues du Cabinet. The history of our own country 
may be read in Ramsay, Gordon, and Marshall. A commence- 
ment of oriental history may be made by Richardson’s very curi- 
ous dissertation prefixed to his Persian dictionary, but published 
separately: and Dow’s Hindostan. Raynal’s history of the Indies 
can hardly be depended on. Voluminous as this course seems, 
with industry, a young may get through it by the time he is two 
and twenty, without any thing that can be called labour. The 
British poets should be read in the order wherein they are com- 
mented on, in that very pretty book, Dr. Aikin’s Letters to a young 
lady on acourse of English poetry; which, with Dr. Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets, will give some just ideas of criticism upon the works of 
the British Poets. Shakspeare, Beaumont, and Fletcher, and Mas- 
singer must be read as the classic dramatists of the old school. 
The other plays may be perused in any of the collections, such as 
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Bell’s British Theatre, or Mrs. Inchbald’s collection. The next 
class of indispensable reading which should succeed the poets, is the 
miscellaneous periodical papers of the British writers, which for 
the gradual changes in dress, amusements, manners, customs, 
and fashionable literature, as well as of style, should be read in the 
order of their dates of publication. First the Tatler, Spectator, 
Guardian, and Freeholder; then the Adventurer, the Rambler, 
the Idler, the World, the Connoisseur, the Babler, the Citizen of 
the World, the Mirror, the Lounger, the Observer, and Winter’s 
Evenings; about fifty volumes in all. The novel writers may 
be perused in Mrs. Barbauld’s collection, and include also, all the 
works of Mrs. D’Arblay, (Miss Burney) Mrs. West, Mrs. Inch- 
bald, Mrs. Opie, and Miss Edgeworth. Rabelais, Cervantes, and 
Le Sage’s Gil Blas and Diable Boiteaux may be added; nor should 
Sterne be omitted, but with Dr. Feriar’s commentary. 

Thus have I delineated what I believe is the usual course 
of reading of a man of good education in England, excepting the 
French poets, dramatists, and novelists. 

To a young man who reads French, Racine, Corneille, and 
Voltaire, as tragic writers, and Moliere as the first of French 
comic authors will occur of course. J. B. Rousseau, Boileau, 
Voltaire, Fontaine, De Lisle, amcng the men, with Madame and 
Mademoiselle Deshouillers, and the exquisitely tender pieces of 
that extraordinary woman Margauerette Elionore Clotilde among 
the female writers will not be forgotten: some plays of Dident, 
Destouches, D‘Avaure, La Fare, and Gui Joli are worth reading. 

Among the French novelists I know of few to recommend; 
I should not say n uch in favour of Diderot, Crebillon, Louvet, or 
P. Le Brun; but Roussean’s Eloisa and Emilius, and his Letters 
from the Mountains are the finest specimens of ardent language 
extant, ancient or modern; nor should the pretty tales of Voltaire 
which are not Roman, nor the tales of Florian which are, be omit- 
ted, if they fall in the way of perusal. 

If a young man’s days are well employed at school and at 
the university till the age of twenty or twenty-one; and his leisure 
hours employed on such a course as this afterwards, he may have 
read with sufficient attention every book I have mentioned by the 
time he is five-and-twenty: a period quite early enough in my opi- 
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‘ nion for a young man to begin the world for himself. Indeed what 


is there in the preceding course, that a young man of literary edu- 
cation is not -xfecred to be acquainted with in England? and why 
not here? You and I will not see the day when it is so, but I shall 
be glad to contribute my efforts to hasten it. 

With my best respects, and good wishes, adieu, T.C. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
REMARKS ON J. R. W.’S REPLY TO T. C. ON VEGETABLE LIFE. 


Mr. Ox_pscHoor, 

I Have been much amused by the perusal of the reply of 
your correspondent J. R. W. to T. C.’s highly interesting essay on 
vegetable life. The severity of his style, the freedom which he 
uses with the opinions of others, and the confidence with which 
he broaches his own, will no doubt call forth a display of the 
splendid abilities of the author of the essay, and subject Mr. J. 
R. W. to a portion of that caustic animadversion for which his 
opponent is so celebrated. 

At a period when two such redoubtable champions are pro- 
bably about to engage ina tilting match, it would argue the part of 
a very uncourteous knight, for a third person to enter the lists, 
and offer to break a lance with one of the parties; and, indeed, 
might expose such a combatant to the risk of being transfixed 
for his temerity! [ disclaim any such lofty pretension. But asa 
faitiful page in the retinue of truth, I feel disposed to exercise 
the privilege of despatching an arrow at the vassals of error, 
whenever I shall detect them trespassing in the fields of science. 

Mr. J. R. W. attempts, in the first place, to enlist the prejudi- 
ces of his readers on his own side of the question; by affecting 
that slang about “ modern philosohhy,’ which characterizes cer- 
tain literary gentlemen of the present day. It is not difficult to 
perceive the motives of all this cant respecting “ ancient doc- 
trines,” and “ modern philosophy”—neither will a readly philoso- 
phic mind suffer itself to be warped by such disingenuous prac- 
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tices. Questions in natural science will be discussed, as they certain- 
ly ought to be, conformably to the evidence afforded by accurate 
research; unfettered and uninfluenced by those pitiful sarcasms 
which are wont to be thrown out against free inquiry, under the 
nick-name of “modern philosophy.”—J. R. W. next observes, 
rather sneeringly, that “ we are also recommended to a course of 
physiological study in order to prepare us for the study of meta- 
physics;”’ I should be glad to know what de¢ter course we could 
adopt, preparatory to an investigation of metaphysical subjects? 
Do the truths developed by “a course of physiological study,” 
savor too much of “ modern philosophy?” Or does that gentle- 
man mean to inculcate the opinion, that the laws which govern 
the mental organs have no connexion with, or are in nowise il- 
lustrative of, the functions of those organs? He may accomplish 
his purposes with some readers, by his burlesque parade of “ vi- 
bratiuncles,” and “ chordules,”’—but neither that specimen of his 
pleasantry, nor his favourite bug-bear of “ modern philosophy,” 
will prevent men, who are intimately acquainted with that science, 
from believing that physiology is the only sure foundation of all 
metaphysical knowledge. Every physiologist, I am satisfied, 
will sanction this assertion; and no others are competent to decide. 
The circumstance of men undertaking to construct systems of 
metaphysics, without possessing a due knowledge of physiology, 
has been the source of more obscurity, confusion, and absurdity 
in that science, than any other cause whatever. 

I shall pass over many of the loose points of doctrine con- 
tained in the reply of J. R. W. because they would extend my 
remarks beyond the limits prescribed to them: and I am the more 
disposed to do so from a belief that T. C. will himself take up the 
subject, in a manner vastly more able and comprehensive than I 
am competent to do—J. R. W. observes (p. 21.) “If it be prov- 
ed (what never can be proved) that all the phenomena of what 
has been called mind, proceed from the operations of a mere ma- 
terial machine, there will then be a cessation of all thought when 
the animal or material machine is dismounted at death. There 
is then an end to the doctrine of a future state, at least until the 
animal machine is reformed.” As the gentleman seems to know 
so well what can, and “ what never can be proved,’ I should like 
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‘to see the proof of his assertion, that the cessation of the func- 


tions of our thinking organs overturns the doctrine of a future 
state. Does a future state of existence depend upon the continuance 
of those limited, erroneous, and grovelling cogitations which con- 
stitute the minds of so many thousands of human beings? Is the con- 
firmed ideot, who cannot, in strictness, be said to think at all—is he 
destined to the fate of “the beasts that perish,” because there is no 
“ thought” to secure his existence in a future state? Is the shat- 
tered wreck of a once elegant mind to be the only remnant of its 
unfortunate possessor, in the world that is to come? Is J. R. W. 
yet to be informed that “ what has been called mind,” is so depen- 
dent on the “ operations of a mere material machine,” that it may 
be annihilated and renewed at pleasure, by interfering with those 
“ operations!” Every surgeon, who has witnessed injuries of the 
organs of thought, could have told him as much; and could also 
have informed him of the intimate connexion between “ physiolo- 
gical study” and “ metaphysics.” Does that gentleman deny a 
future state of existence to the new born babe that dies without 
having possessed a single thought? We know that children often 
do expire immediately after their birth; and, to use the words of 
J. R. W. it “never can be proved” that they possessed any mind. 

There have been some philosophers of “ modern” times (of 
course “ modern philosophers”) whose piety and religious senti- 
ments were, fiossid/y, as estimable and correct as those of the most 
dogmatical supporters of “ ancient doctrines,” who were, never- 
theless, of opinion, that the “ phenomena of what has been called 
mind,” were not only dependent on the “ operations of the mate- 
rial machine,” but that the mind itself was distinct from that im- 
mortal, imperishable emanation from the Deity, which is destined 
to survive the wreck of organized matter. As it “ never can be 
proved,” that they were incorrect in this opinion, ferhafs the ex- 
ercise of a little charitable decorum, on the part of those who 
think differently, might be of no disadvantage. 

Speaking on the subject of vegetable irritability, J. R. W. 
observes, “ if plants possess irritability similar to that of animals, 
and if they possess any it must be similar, why have we no in- 
stances of vegetable inflammation?” A suspicion seems shortly af- 
ter to have flashed on his mind that there might possibly, be some- 
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thing like inflammation in diseased, or wounded vegetables; but 
in order to make such a doctrine appear frivolous, he says “ I 
should not be astonished, after the question is stated, if some brisk 
fancy would hit upon some vegetable phenomenon to which he 
would affix the name of inflammation, and proceed to trace nu- 
merous analogies.” This is, to be sure, a notable mode of en- 
deavouring to preclude an answer to his question above stated; 
but “ modern philosophy,” is not to be bantered out of an opinion 
by such a shallow device. We do not, it is true, observe the 
same heat, tumefaction, and arterial throbbing, as occurs in the 
soft parts of some animals, when this vegetable irritability is ex- 
cited into inflammatory action; but I do, nevertheless, believe that 
this attribute of living matter is as nearly similar, in all its phe- 
nomena, as the different structure and composition of the two or- 
ganized bodies will admit;—and that the vessels of living vegeta- 
bles are at all times liable to be stimulated into mordinate and 
diseased action. Parts differently organized will possess differ- 











ent degrees of irritability, in the same animal; and some animals 
possess it in a greater degree than others—nay, there are vegeta- 
bles endowed with a larger portion of this quality than many or- 
ganized creatures which unquestionably belong to the animal 
kingdom. The proofs of these assertions are not now to be 
sought for: they are familiar to every naturalist. The “ brisk fan- 
cies” of the vegetable physiologists had “ hit’? upen this doc- 
trine, and the phenomena which confirm it, long before J. R. W. 
had dreamt of precluding the idea by anticipated ridicule. It 
would seem as if some who undertake to draw the line of demar- 
cation between animals and vegetables, had no idea of the man- 
ner in which those two kingdoms are really btended together. 
Because they can distinguish a bullock from an oak tree, and 
lay down unerring rules for the distinction, they, without further 
inguiry, proceed to publish their dogmas with all the confidence 
which naturally results from such a mode of philosophizing:— 
But if they would descend in the scale of animation with their re- 
searches, they would find that the points of discrimination, where 
the two kingdoms meet, are so doubtful and obscure, that they 
have baffled the most ingenious and patient investigators. 
W. D. 


West-Chester, Penn. February 10th, 1815. 
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LETTER FROM ST. CHRISTOPHER’S. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The following article was put into our possession by the for- 
tune of war. It was among the letters found on board of a Bri- 
tish vessel captured by one of our privateers. The address is 
too much defaced to be legible. We think it is to sir Joseph 
Banks. Inasmuch, however, as it contains nothing but what is 
perfectly suited, and perhaps also intended, for the public eye, 
and as it is in itself both curious and interesting, we should hold 
ourselves inexcusable were we to neglect giving it that currency 


of which it is worthy. Ep. 


COPIES OF THREE DRAWINGS OF MASSES OF ICE WHICH FELL IN 
THE ISLAND OF ST. CHRISTOPHER, ON WEDNESDAY THE 15th 
OF APRIL 1814, FROM SKETCHES MADE AT THE TIME BY 
CHARLES WOODLEY, ESQR. 





Basseterre, St. Kitts 1st. June 1814. 


SIR 

I took the liberty of sending you by the Princess Mary, Pac- 
ket, upon her return to England, a short account of the fall of hail 
and masses of ice in this island upon the 13th of April last. 
Though such occurrences in warm climates are far from being 
unprecedented, yet, as they have been extremely rare in this island 
(only one similar event being in remembrance among the inhabi- 
tants) I conceived some brief detail of so unusual a phenomenon 
might not be uninteresting. As however the chance of war may 
intercept my letter on its passage, I have deemed it advisable to 
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Previous to the thirteenth there had been a long succession of 
dry, and for the most part excessively warm weather, which was 
productive of considerable distress in all the neighbouring islands, 
and blasted almost entirely their hopes of a crop. On the morn- 
ing of the thirteenth however the clouds gathered from all quarters, 
and the hopes of the thirsty planters, especially in the island of 
Nevis, where I happened to be on that day, revived with the ap- 
proaching prospect of an abundance of the long prayed for rain. 

At length about nine o’clock, the thunder (a phenomenon rare 
at so early a period of the year) began to roll in every direction, 
and a slight shower of rain fell in Nevis; after which the storm 
divided itself into two branches, of which one proceeded to the 
south west, while the other, skirting the northern shores of Nevis, 
approached the island of St. Kitts by the salt-pond hills, and pour- 
ed down a deluge of rain: immediately before eleven o’clock, a 
cloud more intensely black than any of the rest was seen to ap- 
proach from the south east, and shortly after several excessively 
Joud claps of thunder were heard, the atmosphere was darkened, 
and a great degree of coldness was felt; soon after which the at- 
tention was arrested by the rattling of hail upon the roofs of the 
houses—The stones which first fell were of no extraordinary di- 
mensions; but after a short continuance masses of a much greater 
magnitude began to descend; and I have been informed upon res- 
pectable authority, that some pieces were gathcred of the bigness 
of a man’s clinched fist, while others were said to have measured 
seven inches in length and two in breadth. Of these, however, 
I only speak from report; though Mr. Charles Woodley (copies 
of whose tracings of three of the fragments I have prefixed to this 
letter) assured me that he observed many larger masses, than 
those which he traced, falling at an early period of the storm; and 
he expressed his regret that it had not occurred to him at that 
time to make any drawings. This fall of hail continued about fif- 
teen minutes, and was very partial, being chiefly confined to the 
more elevated parts of the island, adjoining the ridge of mountains 
which divides it in a direction nearly east and west. The nearest 
place to the town of Basseterre at which I can learn that this phe- 
nomenon appeared, was an estate belonging to sir James Earl, 
called O‘Gee’s, and situated a little more than two miles ngrth 
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of the town at the foot of a ridge of low hills denominated, in 
some old deeds, the Canadian hills, and forming the northern 
boundary of the rich and beautiful vale of Basseterre, one of the 
most productive in the West-Indies, or perhaps in the world. 

Of the alarm produced by this occurrence among the igno- 
rant negroes, little acquainted with such phenomena, I need not 
speak, as you can readily imagine the consternation excited by the 
fall of what they at first imagined were pieces of glass. One of 
them, more curious than his fellows, collected several of the larger 
fragments, and proud of his novel acquisition, which he carefully 
wrapped up in his handkerchief, hastened to show them to his 


master, who was at some distance; when lo! after telling his tale, 


replete, as might be expected, with the marvellous, upon open- 
ing his handkerchief to produce the evidences of his veracity, the 
fragments were not to be found, and the handkerchief exhibited 
nothing but a small remnant of dirty water—which circumstance 
he very naturally ascribed to the malignant influence of some spite- 
ful Jumbee. 

A similar fall of hail is traditionally reported to have taken 
place some years since, and to have been noticed at the time by 
several officers of the garrison at Brimstone hill—yet, however 
probable the fact, I cannot but regard the tradition as somewhat 
apocryphal. 

I have now to apologise for trespassing so long upon your 
time with this tedious detail, and have the honour to remain, 

Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Wiv.1amM Hami.ton. 


MEMOIRS AND CAMPAIGNS OF CHARLES JOHN, PRINCE ROYAL OF 
SWEDEN-—BY JOHN PHILLIPART, ESQ. 


Turis work, which can scarcely, we think, fail to be sought 
after and read, owes its chief interest to the narrative it contains 
of the life and achievements, and the portraiture it exhibits of the 
talents and virtues of one of the most distinguished personages 
of the age. Of all the characters whom the late wars in Europe 
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have contributed to render eminent and great, Bernadotte alone 
has had the fortune to rise dy his own merit from a musket to a 
sceptre. Between him and Bonaparte there is this memorable 
distinction; the latter commenced his military career as a com- 
missioned officer, whereas the former began as a private in the 
ranks. Bonaparte, moreover, ascended the throne by forcible 
usurpation, Bernadotte is prince royal by deliberate choice: the 
one holds his rank and is likely to hold it, by the ties of love, ad- 
miration, and esteem, the other acquired and held his by the terror 
of his arms. The heir apparent to the throne of Sweden has past 
through a long and resplendent galaxy of military achievement, 
unstained by private crime or by the blood of others unnecessarily 
shed; of the track along which the late emperor of France has 
moved, let the faithful page of history speak. 

But, without drawing any further contrast with a view to the 
elevation of Charles John at the expense of Napolean, an expe- 
dient which his character does not need, we shall simply lay be- 
fore our readers a few anecdotes respecting him, referring them 
for fuller information to the “ MEMOIRS OF HIS CAMPAIGNS.” Ep. 


“ The Royal Marines, the corps to which Bernadotte be- 
longed at the time, were stationed at Marseilles in 1789, a period 


when the revolutionary springs, which afterwards agitated the 
whole French empire, were in their birth. The inhabitants of 
Marseilles were, generally, men of jacobinical principles, and they 
had succeeded in inciting the soldiers in the town to rise against 


their officers. When this object was accomplished, the mob de- 
termined on the murder of the marquess D’Ambert, colonel of 
the Royal Marines, and they instantly proceeded to his hotel for 
the purpose of carrying their determination into effect. 

“ Bernadotte, who had been absent at the commencement of 
the disturbance, fortunately arrived at the marquess’s hotel when 
the infuriated mob were advancing in the greatest tumult, to exe- 
cute their design. He immediately went forward to address them, 
and notwithstanding the frenzied state in which they had approach- 
ed the marquess’s hotel, the cool and determined manner of Ber- 
nadotte arrested, in an instant, their design. But when, however, 
it was perceived that his object was to impress them with the in- 
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- humanity and injustice of their wishes, many of the most violent 


cried out to him, that his addresses were unavailing; that he must 
concur in their determination to murder the marquess, and that 
they had nominated him, Bernadotte, colonel of the Royal Marines, 
in his place. 

“ Although the soldiers of Bernadotte’s corps had mingled with 
the mob, and the men composing the other corps at that time in 
Marseilles, Bernadotte readily perceived that the former coin- 
cided in the address he had made, and having therefore drawn to- 
gether a number of them, sufficient to protect the marquess’s 
abode, he immediately exclaimed to the rioters in the most ener- 
getic manner: Marseilles, as you assure me that I possess your 
confidence, I will prove to you that I deserve it. I then absolutely 
declare, that I will not allow you to dishonour yourselves by a most 
base assassination. If the colonel is guilty, the law will render 
justice: citizens and soldiers are not executioners: I request you 
then to retire, as before you will obtain the head of the colonel, 
you must deprive me and the brave men who surround me of ours.” 
This manly appeal had the desired effect; the mob quickly dis- 
persed, and Bernadotte received the grateful thanks of his colonel 
and all the officers belonging to the corps.”’ 


In the battle of Wurtzburg, fought by general Jourdan the 


commander-in-chief, contrary to the advice and remonstrance of 
Bernadotte, the French army sustained a sanguinary and inglori- 
ous defeat. Jourdan being summoned before the directory to an- 
swer for his movements on that occasion, requested of general 
Bernadotte a certificate of his good conduct. The reply of the 


latter was equally honest, candid, and severe: 


“TI can only give you,” said he, “ an attestation of imbecility; 
every body knows you are an honest man, a brave soldier, and a 
good citizen; but it is for the public interest that the government 
should be well convinced that you are incapable of successfully 
commanding in chief, even four men and a corporal.” 


The following anecdote manifests in the crown prince a de- 
gree of personal intrepidity and daring resolution that was never 
surpassed. In the year 1797 he commanded at Milan a division 
of fifteen thousand men. Qn account of the large amount of ar- 
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rearages due to them, they became mutinous, and peremptorily 
refused to march. The general attempted at first to recal them 


-to their duty by persuasion and promises. Finding his efforts un- 


successful, and perceiving that the whole were governed by the 
opinion of a few, he immediately altered his tone, and addressing 
his troops with the greatest firmness, said— 


“ Soldiers, 

“If you refuse obedience to my command, I am authorised 
by the military code, to kill every man who refuses to march against 
the enemy, and either you shall have the ignominy of having as- 
sassinated your general, who has been so long a father to you, or I 
will run my sabre through the body of every mutineer.” 

“ After this address the general marched to the right of 
the 90th regiment, and pointing his sword to the breast of the first 
grenadier, he ordered him to wheel to the right, unless he pre- 
ferred to be run through the body. The soldier obeyed, and the 
whole army followed in regular order.” 


Bernadotte’s magnanimity in the case of the duke D’Enghein 
is highly honourable to him. 


“ In 1799 the duke came secretly to Paris: Bonaparte was 


then in Egypt, the government was without force, and the Bour- 
bon party hoped to regain its power. The duke D’Enghien con- 
fided in general Bernadotte, through a common friend, his being 
at Paris, and offered him the post of constable of France, if he 
would restore the Bourbons. “I cannot serve their cause,” re- 
plied he, “ but as the descendant of a hero, and as a man who has 
placed confidence in me, no harm shall happen to him: let the 
duke depart instantly, for his secret may in three days be no longer 
mine.” The duke D’Enghien departed without molestation, and 
retired to the territory of Baden.” 


The character of the prince royal is thus portrayed by Ma- 
dame La Baronne de Stael Holstein:— 


“Jt is, perhaps, your least praise, that even among brave 
men, you are distinguished by courage and intrepidity; qualities 
which #n you are tempered by a goodness stiil more sublime. 
The blood of the warrior, the tears of the poor, even the appre- 
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.hensions of the public are the objects of your watchful humanity; 


you fear but to witness the sufferings of your fellow creatures. 
An exalted station has not effaced from your heart its tenderness 
or sympathy. 

“ It has been said by a Frenchman, that your royal highness 
unites the chivalry of republicanism with that of royalty, and it is 
indeed impossible to imagine a degree of generosity not congenial 
to your character. In the relations of society you are far from 
imposing restraint by an unnecessary reserve; and it is, perhaps, 
not too much to afirm, that you could win the suffrages of a whole 
nation, one after the other, if every individual, of which it was com- 
posed, had the privilege of conversing with you for a quarter of 


an hour. Yet to this graceful affability you add that masculine. 


energy which extorts confidence from all superior minds. 

«“ The Swedes, once so celebrated for their gallant achieve- 
ments, inheriting the noble qualities of their ancestors, hail you 
as the presage of returning glory. By you, sir, their rights are 
respected, no less from principle than from inclination. Under 
circumstances of peculiar delicacy, you have repeatedly shown 
that you were as zealous to guard the bulwarks of the constitu- 
tion, as other princes haye been anxious to infringe them. Ac- 


customed to find in these duties no invidious restriction, but a 
safecuard and support, you have uniformly shown such a defer- 
ence for the king’s wisdom and experience, as-throws a new lus- 
tre on the power committed to your trust. Pursue, sir, the career 
which presents so glorious a prospect to your view, and you shall 
teach the world what it has hitherto been slow to learn, that real 
intellectual greatness includes moral excellence, and that the hero 
who is truly magnanimous, far from despising the human race, 
believes he is superior to other men, only because he is able to 
sacrifice his interests for their welfare.” 


We shall close these extracts with copies of two short lettefs 
from the crawn prince, which bespeak at once the soundness of his 
head and the benevolence of his heart. The first is to the widow 
of a gallant but unfortunate officer, who fell in the battle of Leip- 
zig, the other to his own son, the young prince Oscar, the future 
heir to the Swedish crown. 

VOL. V. 38 
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Sentinel 
_~ 


“ Madam, 


“ The king my sovereign has deigned to authorise me to con- 
fer the cross of his military order of the sword, not alone on the 





Swedish officers, but on those of the allied troops who distinguish- 
ed themselves in fighting for the common cause. 

“ The manner in which your husband has conducted himself 
during the campaign, has well merited this reward of the brave. 

“He died in the field of honour; and the plains of Leipzig, 
the last witnesses of his courage and of his intrepidity, saw him 
perish before I could confer on him this order of knighthood. 

“I conform myself, madam, to the customs of the English 
nation, of which Sweden is the faithful ally; and I transmit to you 
the decoration of the order of which your husband has rendered 
himself so worthy. May it be in your hands a consolitary remem- 
brance of his loss, as it is a testimony of his valour, and of the per- 
sonal esteem with which he had inspired me. I pray God, madam, 
to bless and to keep you in his holy protection.” 

“ CHARLES JOHN.” 
“ At my head-quarters at Kiel, 6th January, 1814.” 


“ My dear Oscar, 

“ The people of Lubeck assisted Gustavus the first in restor- 
ing liberty to his country. I have just paid this debt of the Swedes— 
Lubeck is free. I had the happiness of gaining possession of the 
city without bloodshed. This advantage is dearer to me than a 
victory in a pitched battle, even though it might not cost me many 
men. How happy are we, my dear son, when we can prevent the 
shedding of tears!—How sound and quiet is our sleep. If all men 
could be convinced of this truth, there would be no more conque- 
rors, and nations would be governed only by just kings. I set off, 
to-morrow, for Oldeslohe, and the day after, whither events may 
call me. Ido every thing to make them conducive to the good 
cause and the benefit of my country. The only recompense I de- 
sire, is, that it may second you, my dear child, in every thing you 
will one day undertake for its prosperity and welfare. 

Your affectionate father, 
Cuarves Jonn.” 


“ Lubeck, Dec. 7, 1813." 
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American Dialogues of the Dead, and Dialogues of the American Dead. 


In a late number of the Port Folio we had occasion to notice 
the “ AMERICAN DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD, AND DIALOGUES 
OF THE AMERICAN DEAD” without indulging in any conjectures 
respecting its author. This pamphlet is now generally attri- 
buted—we believe not incorrectly—to the pen of the provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania. As we know the tree by its 
fruit, so are we inclined to judge of the fruit from the qualities 
of the tree. It is alaw of nature that, like cause and effect, they 
are marked by a certain mutual resemblance of powers and pro- 
perties which it is not easy to mistake. According to this rule, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, that those who are acquainted with 
the resources of the author will expect to find in the dialogues 
we are considering no ordinary degree of excellence. Nor are 
we inclined to think that, on a perusal of the work, they will feel 
themselves disappointed. In addition to what was said, on a for- 
mer occasion, we shall only observe, that the justness of remark 
connected with the masculine and commanding eloquence exhibi- 
ted in various parts of this performance would be creditable to 
the pen of any writer. But without attempting to practise on 
their opinions, we deem it fair to give our readers an opportunity 
to judge for themselves. We accordingly extract from the dia- 
logue between William Tell and General Washington that portion 
of the conversation in which the hero of the Alps expresses his 
admiration of the virtues and achievements of the great American, 
and recounts the honours conferred on him by his country. 


Ep. 


“ If the efforts, I say, which were made by me in the delive- 
rance of Switzerland, so suddenly commenced, so short in their 
continuance, and so speedily terminated, have raised me so high in 
your estimation, what honours did not you merit fromthe American 
nation for your fatigues, anxieties, watchings, and incessant toils, 
while at the head of its armies during a long, perilous, and bloody 
war: and for your subsequent useful exertions in obiaining for it 
by the weight of your unbounded influence, and bequeathing it 
with your latest breath, that invaluable inheritance, a wise and ad- 
mirable constitution of government? Your greatest praise was 
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that unshaken fortitude with which you bore up under the sever- 
est reverses of fortune, and pertinaciously adhered tothe cause 





of you country, amidst those overwhelming difficulties and disas- 
ters, which would have appalled the mind and subdued the reso- 
lutions of almost all other men. All circumstances considered, 
I regard your successful achievement of American independence, 
as the sublimest effort of military skill and prowess that was ever 
witnessed. And after you had thus by your arms become the 
saviour of your country, what consummate talents and address 
did you display as a statesman, what exalted virtues as a man! 
Nor were the honours and rewards with which you were crowned 
incommensurate with your talents, your services and your virtues. 
The brightest fictions of fancy and romance have been realized 
in your life. When your toils and dangers were ended with the 
war, and you were elected by the unsolicited votes of a free and 
grateful people their supreme magistrate, the splendor of royal 
dignity or imperial rank would have faded before the lustre of 
your glory. Atevery step you were followed by the acclamations 
of the people, and every movement you made through your na- 
tive land, was more illustrious thana Roman triumph. The pocts 
of your infant country, in no vulgar strains, have already sung 
of your heroic achievements, orators adorned their discourses with 
your name and exploits, and the historic muse drawn from the 
events of your life some of her richest and most invaluable mate- 
rials. Ifthe death of Germanicus filled with gloom the whole 
Roman empire, the news of your decease vibrated in deep-toned 
horror through every fibre in the hearts of your fellow-citizens. 
Your glory, however, was not extinguished in the grave, but, re- 
kindling from your ashes, only burns now with a higher and more 
steady lustre. Your name is embalmed in the memory of your 


countrymen. The first words which children are taught to lisp 


is that of the Father of their Country; the painter and the statuary 
have exhausted all the resources of their arts in exhibiting your 
form and features; and your image, like a household god, meets 


the eye at every splendid dwelling as well as every log-house 


throughout your country. The shades of Titus and Marcus Au- 
relius, as well as of Alfred here present with us, all of whom 
gre enjoying the rewards bestowed in this place upon the bene- 
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‘factors of mankind, may envy you the honours which are still 
thickening on your memory. Had you lived in the days of pagan 
superstition, you would have been deified at your death. The En- 
glish justly regard Alfred, who so nobly delivered them from the 
incursions of the Danes, as a perfect model of a virtuous prince; 
and the Americans may, with still greater justice, venerate their 
Washington, as having exhibited an example, not only of one of 
the greatest military chieftains, and most able statesmen that ever 
lived, but, what is still higher eulogy, of a pure and incorruptible 
patriot.” 


ALDEN’S AMERICAN EPITAPHS. 


From the revend Mr. Alden’s “ collection of American epi- 
taphs and inscriptions,” a work of which we had occasion fermer- 
jy to speak, and which, notwithstanding its containing, as most 
collections do, various light and unimportant articles, yet, as a 
monument of industry and persevering research, and a repository 
of much excellent biographical matter, and of the records of many 
distinguished national transactions and events, we feel justified in 
again recommending to public attention, we extract the following 
interesting document. To those who are acquainted with the fo- 
rensic history of the United States it is unnecessary to observe, 
that the subject of it is a character worthy to rank with the fore- 
most jurists and civilians of the age. Ep. 


“ THe honourable Theophilus Parsons, late chief justice of 


Massachusetts, was a son of the Rev. Moses Parsons of Byfield. 
He received the rudiments of his education in his native place, 
under the celebrated Samuel Moody, esq. the preceptor of Dum- 


mer academy. He was graduated at Harvard university in 1769. 
He studied law at Falmouth, now Portland, under the late judge 
Bradbury, and, for a time, kept the grammar school in that town. 
Ie first commenced the business of his profession in the same 
place, but soon removed to Newburyport. In 1806, he was ap- 
pointed chief justice of the state, and held that high and honoura- 
ble office to the close of his life. He died in Boston, where he 
had lived for a number of years, in the autumn of 1813, at the age 
ofsixty-three. A very interesting sketch of his character was 
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given by the honourable Isaac Parker, one of the associate justi- 
ces of the supreme judicial court, in an address to the grand jury, 
delivered on the 23d. of November, 1813. From this address the 
following paragraphs are here added. 

“I shall not be accused of fulsome panegyric, in asserting 
that the subject of this address has for more than thirty years been 
acknowledged the great man of his time. The friends, who have 
accompanied him through life, and witnessed the progress of his 
mind, want no proof of this assertion; but to those, who have 
heard his fame, without knowing the materials of which it is com- 
posed, it may be useful to give such a display of his character as 
will prove, that the world is not always mistaken in awarding its 
honours. 

“From the companions of his early years I have learned, 
that he was comparatively great, before he arrived at manhood; 
that his infancy was marked by mental labour and study, rather 
than by puerile amusements; that his youth was a season of per- 
severing acquisition, instead of pleasure; and that, when he be- 
came a man, he seemed to possess the wisdom and experience of 
those, who had been men long before him. And, indeed, those 
of us, who have seen him lay open his vast stores of knowledge in 
later life, unaided by recent acquirement, and relying more upon 
memory, than research, can account for his greatness only by sup- 
posing a patience of labour in youth, which almost exhausted the 
sources of information, and left him to act rather than study, ata 
period when others are but beginning to acquire. 

“ His familiar and critical knowledge of the Greek and La- 
tin tongues, so well known to the literati of this country, and to 
some of the most eminent abroad, was the fruit of his early la- 
bours, preserved and perhaps ripened in maturer years, but ga- 
thered in the spring time of his life. His philosophical and ma- 
thematical knowledge were of the same early harvest, as were 
also his logical and metaphysical powers. 

“ Had he died at the age of twenty-one, I am persuaded he 
would have been held up to youth, as an instance of astonishing 
and successful perseverance in the severest employments o! ti.¢ 


mind. 
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“ Heaven, which gave him this spirit of industry, endowed 
him also with a genius to give it effect. 

“ There were united in him an imagination vivid, but not vi- 
sionary, a most discriminating judgment, the attentiveness and 
precision of the mathematician, and a memory, which, however 
enlarged and strengthened by exercise, must have been original- 
ly powerful and capacious. 

‘ With these wonderful faculties, which had, from the first 
dawnings of reason, been employed on subjects most interesting 
to the human mind, he came to the study of that science, which 
claims a kindred with every other, the science of the law. 

“ This was a field worthy of his labours and congenial with 
his understanding. How successfully he explored, cultivated, 
and adorned it, need not be related to his cotemporaries. 

‘¢ Never was fame more early or more just, than that of Par- 
sons asalawyer. At an age when most of the profession are but 
beginning to exhibit their talents and to take a fixed rank at the 
bar, he was confessedly, in point of profound legal knowledge, 
among the first of its professors. 








“ His professional services were every where sought for. In 
his native county, and in the neighbouring state of New-Hamp- 
shire, scarcely a cause of importance was litigated in which he 
was not an advocate. His fame had spread from the country to 
the capitol, to which he was almost constantly called to take a 
share in trials of intricacy and interest. 

“‘ At that early period of his life, his most formidable rival 
and most frequent competitor was the accomplished lawyer and 
scholar, the late judge Lowell, whose memory is still cherished 
with affection by the wise and virtuous of our state. Judge Lo- 
well was considerably his senior, but éntertained the highest re- 
spect for the general talents and juridical skill of his able compe- 
titor. It was the highest intellectual treat, to see these great men 
contending for victory in the judicial forum. Lowell, with all the 
ardour of the most impassionate eloquence, assaulting the hearts 
of his auditors, and seizing their understandings also, with the 
most cogent, as well as the most plausible arguments. Parsons, 
cool, steady, and deliberate, occupying every post, which was left 
uncoyered, and throwing in his forces, wherever the zeal of his 
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adversary had left an opening. Notwithstanding this almost con- 
tinual forensic warfare, they were warm personal friends, and 
freely acknowledged each other’s merits. 

“The other eminent men of that day, with whom Parsons 
was brought to contend, did full justice to his great powers. I 
have myself heard the late governor Sullivan declare, he was the 
greatest lawyer living. 

“ So rapid and yet so sure was the growth of his reputation, 


that immediately upon his commencing the practice of the law, 
his oflice was considered, by some of the first men our state has 


produced, to be the most perfect school for legal instruction. 

“That distinguished lawyer and statesman, Rufus King, 
having finished his education at our university, at an age when 
he was qualified to choose his own instructer, placed himself un- 
der the tuition of Parsons; and probably it was owing in some 
measure to the wise lessons of the master, as well as to the great 
talents of the scholar, that the latter acquired a celebrity during 
the few years he remained at the bar, seldom attained in so short 
a professional career. 

« Many others of our principal lawyers and statesmen are in- 
debted to the same preceptor for their fundamental acquisitions 
in the science of jurisprudence and civil polity. 

“ T will not omit to mention, for I wish not to exaggerate his 
powers, that he enjoyed one advantage in his education beyond 
any of his cotemporaries, except the learned, able, and upright 
chief justice Dana, whose long and useful administration in this 
court ought to be remembered with gratitude by his fellow-citi- 
zens. I refer to the society and conversation of judge Trowbridge, 
perhaps the most profound common lawyer of New England be- 
fore the rovolution. This venerable old man, like some of the 
ancient sages of the law in England, had pursued his legal dis- 
quisitions, long after he had ceased to be actively engaged in the 
profession, from an ardent attachment to the law as a science, and 
had employed himself in writing essays and forming elaborate 
readings upon abstruse and difficult points of law. 

“ Many of his works are now extant in manuscript, and some 
in print, and they abundantly prove the depth of his learning, and 
the diligence and patjence of his research. 
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post “ When Parsons had retired to the house of his father, a re- 
spectable minister of Newbury, in consequence of the destruc- 
ome ; tion of Falmouth by the British, he there met judge Trowbridge, 
Yt ¥ who had sought shelter from the confusion of the times in the 
mi b same hospitable mansion. How grateful must it have been to 
F the learned sage, in the decline of life, fraught with the lore of | 
r : more than a half century’s incessant and laborious study, to 
= t meet in a peaceful village, secure from the alarms of war, a scho- | 
‘fone : lar panting fer instruction and capable of comprehending his pro- ft 
= found and useful lessons; and how delightful to the scholar to find \f 
ing, : a toner so fitted to pour instruction into his eager and grasping 
hen 4 mind. He regarded it as an uncommon blessing, and has fre- 
‘a quently observed, that this early interruption to his business, i 
mom which seemed to threaten poverty and misfortune, was one of the HW 
on most useful and happy events of his life. 
ing “ His habit of locking deeply into the ancient books of the 
ort common law, and tracing back settled principles to original deci- 
sions, probably acquired under this fortunate and accidental tui- 
a, tion, was the principal source of his early and continued celebrity. ( 
a = “‘ He entered upon business also, after this connexion ceased, ‘ 
. early in our revolutionary war, when the courts of admiralty ju- 
a ; risdiction were open and crowded with causes, in the manage- 
ad : ment of which he had a large share. This led him to study with 4 
ht F diligence the civil law, law of nations, and the principles of belli- t 
his a rerent and neutral rights, in all which he soon became as distin- 
23 . cuished as he was for his knowledge of the common and statute 
xe, : law of the country. ‘Twenty-six years ago, when I with others 
<n : of my age were pupils in the profession of the law, we saw our 
he e masters call this man into their councils, and yield implicit confi- 
_ dence to his opinions. Among men eminent themselves, and by 
he many years his seniors, we saw him by common consent take 
- the lead in causes, which required intricate investigation and deep- 
te ness of research. 
“In the art of special pleading, which more than any thing 
ae = tests the learning of a lawyer in his peculiar pursuit, he had then 
nd : no competitor. 


“In force of combination and power of reasoning he was un- 
rivalled, and in the happy talent of penetrating through the mass 
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of circumstances, which sometimes surround and obscure a cause, 
I do not remember his equal. 

“ His arguments were directed to the understandings of men, 
seldom to their passions, and yet instances may be recollected, 
when, in causes, which required it, he has assailed the hearts of 
his hearers with as powerful appeals as were ever exhibited in 
the cause of misfortune or humanity. I do not disparage others 
by placing him at their head. They were great men, he was a 
wonderful man. Like the great moralist of England, he might 
be surrounded by men of genius, literature, and science, and nei- 
ther he nor they suffer by a comparison. Indeed, he seemed to 
form a class of intellect by himself, rather than a standard of com- 
parison for others. 

“ Even his enemies, for it is the lot of all extraordinary men 
to have them, paid involuntary homage to his greatness; they de- 
signated him by an appellation, which, from its appropriateness, 
became a just compliment, the giant of the law. 

“} have spoken now of his early life only, before he was 
thirty-five years of age, and yet it is known that common minds 
and even great minds do not arrive at maturity in this profession 
until a much later period. 

“From this time for near twenty years I lived in a remote 
part of the state, and had no opportunity personally to witness 
his powers; but his fame pursued me even there. He was re- 
garded by those lawyers, with whom I have been conversant, as 
the living oracle of the law. His transmitted opinions carried 
with them authority sufficient to settle controversies and terminate 
litigation. 

“ On my accession to the bench, I had an opportunity to see 
him in practice at the bar, when he possessed the accumulated 
wisdom and learning of fifty-six years. Though labouring un- 
der a valetudinarian system, his mind was vigorous and majestic. 
His great talent was that of condensation. Ile presented his pro- 
positions in regular and lucid order, drew his inferences with 
justness and precision, and enforced his arguments with a sim- 
plicity yet fulness, which left nothing obscure or misunderstood. 

“ He seemed to have an intuitive perception of the cardinal 
points of a cause, upon which he poured out the whole treasures 
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of his mind, while he rejected all minor facts and principles from 
his consideration. 

“ He was concise, energetic, and resistless in his reasoning. 
‘The most complicated questions appearing in his hands the most ’ 
easy of solution; and if there be such athing as demonstration in 
argument, he, above all the men I know, had the power to pro- 
duce it. 

“ With this fulness of learning and reputation, having had 
thirty-five years of extensive practice in all branches of the law, 
and having indeed for the last ten years acted unofficially as judge 
in many of the most important mercantile disputes, which occur- 
red in this town, he was, on the resignation of chief justice Dana, 
selected by our present governor to preside in this court. This 
was the first, and I believe the only instance of a departure from 
the ordinary rule of succession; and, considering the character 
and talents of some, who had been many years on the bench, per- 
haps no greater proof could be given of his pre-eminent legal en- 
dowments, than that this elevation should have been universally 
approved. Perhaps there never was a period when the regular 
succession would have been more generally acquiesced in as fit 
and proper, and yet the departure from it, in this instance, was 
every where gratifying. 

“ That the man who, in England would, probably, by the 
mere force of his talents, without the aid of family interest, have 
arrived to the dignity of lord chancellor or lord chief justice, 
should be placed at the head of so important a department, was 
considered a most favourable epoch in our juridical history.” 


The Sciences in Masquerade; a poetical advertisement, dedicated on 
my knees to all the pedagogues in North America, and in Philadelphia. 


Tus little effusion, which has recently issued from the Phi- 


ladelphia press, is from the pen of Mr. Henry Cogswell Knight, 
and is intended, we presume, by the author, as a kind of mock di- 
dactic—the child of fancy and minister of fun, rather than as a 
serious and instructive poem. Yet, with all its oddities, irregu- 
larities, and whims, we are compelled to say, that it contains much 


matter within a short compass—a richness, somewhat of an or!l- 
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ginality too, and condensation of thought, with an occasional feli- 
city of combination, which are rarely found in productions of the 
kind. It is, indeed, precisely what its title and a singularly excen- 
tric prefatory “card” accompanying it would lead us to suppose 
it to be, a gueer thing, with more force of conception, however, 
and general merit, than on a first and cursory reading meet the 
eye. As we are persuaded that it cost Mr. Knight no inconsider- 
able exertion of thought to write it, the reader must not expect 
to peruse it to advantage, without subjecting himself to somewhat 
of the same exercise of mind. 

The author of the “Sciences in Masquerade” must not, 
however, and we are confident does not, expect us to recommend 
his poem as an unexceptionable composition. Far fromit. The 
production has faults which an eye less scrutinizing than that of 
Mr. Knight ought to have discovered, and a judgment less sound 
aided by a taste less cultivated than his, to have promptly rejected. 
Some of his words are not English, nor are we acquainted with 
any principles of etymology on which they can be formed, con- 
sistently with the utmost latitude of the licentia froetica. A few 
of his rhymes are bad, his language is occasionally wanting 
in perspicuity, and he has admitted allusions which are offensive 
to delicacy. He has in one instance, moreover, though we are 
convinced with no evil intention, touched with too much levity on 
a topic which ought not to be approached but with seriousness 
and solemnity. 

To give our readers some idea of Mr. Knight’s style and 
manner, we shall lay before them, without any particular selectian, 
afew lines from various parts of his poem, with the whole of 
which many of them will no doubt feel a curiosity to be better 
acquainted. 


Next Locic comes, a diving bell, 
To fish up truth submerg’d in well. 
Worm out the seeds of sophistry, 
And roots plant in profundity; 
Dark truth reflect by syllogism, 
As light’s examined by a prism. 
A woman’s what?—“a reasoning creature.” 
But man—he also reasons better; 
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Ergo—while both are called human, 
It clearly proves a man’s a woman. 
So if a man call me a brute, 

And I'd the beastly charge refute, 
The modern logic to annul it, 

Is to be shot through by a bullet. 
How syllogisms of logic fly, 

Before the magic of an eye. 

Logic the judgment serves to urge, 
As in a watch the needful virge. 


From our author’s exposition of *“ NaTuRe’s bland PHILose- 
poy,’ we make the following extract, in which our readers will 
not fail to perceive much matter with unusual brevity and pith of 


How sound is when the atmosphere 
Tattoos the drum-head of the ear. 
How, as a lamp its beamings sheds, 
Concussive sound outcircling spreads. 
How light and heat are lecherous fellows, 
And human lungs a pair of bellows. 

How up the sun hot sweating draws, 

And down tug gravitation’s laws. 

And why a stone, in vacuum thrown, 

Will not fall up as well as down. 

How cold makes thick, and heat makes thin, 
Water and air, and glass, and tin. 

In eggs how when the young is picking, 
The air-bag’s midwife to the chicken. 

Why the sun’s rays no heat dispense, 
Except pass’d through a medium dense? 
And mounts that stare him in the face, 

Have ice at top, and grass at base? 

How rays of brighter light, or duller, 
Refracted diversely, give colour; 

And falling globules, glancing, show 

That beauteous arch—the covenant bow. 
How lightning’s burst electric matter, 
Thunder, perturbed air ’n a clatter. 
Earthquakes, tornades, et cetera, 

Electrical phenomena. 

Why magnets tug through wood and water, 
Why weight’s decreas’d at the equator. 
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Why sparklings from a cat’s back flies, 
Why see one object with two eyes? 
What somersets an opject makes, 
Ere on the nerve its profile takes, 
Within the camera of the eye; 

ree Of wearing specks the reason why? 
The principles on which a glass, 

ep Reflects the beauties of a lass. 
| tag | How, spite of our unaided senses, 

“ Nothing is something made by lenses; 
Even animalculz so small, 
‘ : Myriads are less than nought at all. 





The following lines on modern literature are not without 

merit. 
Show modern books so flat are wrought, 
We seldom stumble o’er a thought. 
Wiseacres yet can works afford, 
Which spread, and wilt, like Jonah’s gourd. 
Mere gall and sweetbread, lights and reins, 
Mere caput mortuums without brains. 
Great birds lay once or twice at best, 
While small ones fill with eggs their nest. 
Old bards toil’d long for fruit and flowers, 
While leaves and weeds are snatch’d by ours. 
Except, perchance, you may descry, 
Some half a dozen—such as I. 


The same thing may be said of those in which our author 
inculcates the necessity of an acquaintance with science in general. 


If to one branch our genius shoot, 
ie The seeds of all we first must root. 
a For sciences and arts are kin, 
; an, Says Mark of Rome a speechment in; 
ie They at one table all are fed, 
: i And lie spoon-fashion in one bed; 
; ! And though at points they disagree, 
is They’re genus fratriim nobile. 


i On the whole, we are persuaded that Mr. Knight has talents 
equal to the production of a more useful and pleasing poem than 
that we are considering, provided he will make choice of a more 
popular and intelligible subject. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
WAR AND PEACE; OR THE JUDGMENT OF JUPITER. 


Jove sat on Dodona, and called to his side 
A god and a goddess in no way allied, 
Except their descendance from him; 
Turis beam’d from her glances a radiance so bright, 
And soft as Aurora’s first dawnings of light, 
Tat was gloomy and ghastly and grim! 


‘ Our children,” cried Jove, “ we’ve a crown to bestow, 
ut Ee And we’ll hear both your merits, correctly to know 
Which brow its bright gems shall embrace; 
Your claims then prefer, and our judgment shall be 
As pure as the glories resplendant you see, 

Dodona’s bright summit that grace.” 


‘*O! father of gods!’’ said the maid so divine, 
“ The gift from Dodona my brows must entwine, 
For paramount here is my claim.”’— t 
199 


“ Thou pale-faced pretender! thou child of the moon! i 
Interrupted the god:—“ Thou receive the bright boon! 
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What, whence is thy honour or fame?” 


‘‘ Dread monarch of Heaven, my claim to prefer 


or My merits before her, I boldly aver; 
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Hear, sov’reign of deities, hear! 
Shall she with the source of all honour contend, 
Of Fame the delight, and of Wisdom the friend, 
a Whom even great Jove must revere? 


al. 


a8 


FH “ Let Grecian Achilles, or Hector declare 
| The glories that shadow the monarch-of war, 
: Or Epaminondas the great; 

The hero of Phocis, who boldly defied 

The tyrant of Persia, and humbled his pride, 


~ ;, 
: My merits, perhaps, can relate. 


an 
re a “ Who led Alexander o’er Granicus’ stream, 


And with blood bade the warrior’s bright falchian gleam, 


~ 
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it i While Victory perch’d on his brow? 

ae Who bade Conquest follow at great Czsar’s heels, 
i, And chain’d Roman pride to his chariot wheels— 
UB Speak, paramount maid, was it thou? 


“ Mid the clangour of arms, by the shrill trumpet’s sound, 
Called to startle the foeman, I’ve ever been found, 
‘ And countless the wreathes I’ve display’d; 
: My name gallant deeds of renown long will grace, 
And shall the bright laurels my brow that embrace, 
Through this dove-looking damsel now fade? 





“The pomp of the pageants and triumphs I’ve won, 
[ven Jove shall remember as long as the Sun 
His course through the skies shall pursue; 
I’ve guarded Olympus itself, mighty Jove, 
And now to Olympus thy judgment shall prove, 
That thy gifts are bestowed where they’re due!”’ 


More placid the mien of the damsel appears, 

Like the star of the evening, she smil’d through her tears, 
As thus to the god she rejoin’d:— 

‘¢ 1] smile at the pompous display of thy pride, 

While I weep that thy sword deep in blood has been dyed, 
To obtain the false joys of thy mind! 


‘TI boast no renown gain’d from temples that blaz’d, 
From millions destroyed and from capitals raz’d, 
Nor from hosts unresisting distress’d; 
No daughters fly shrieking whene’er I appear, 
fi No matrons, for daughters lamenting, we hear, 
ie No babes closer cling to the breast! 


*“ Devastation ne’er marks any step that { tread, 
Nor Cruelty’s whips twist a crown for my head, 
Nor Lust’s burning passion is there; 
Bright Justice and Mercy I ne’er lead in chains, 
hh Meek Innocence injured by me ne’er complains, 
ah Nor Hope gives her place to Despair! 


‘* No harvest of iron I rend from the field, 
But the sweet yellow sheaff, nursed by me, it will yield, 
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While Plenty smiles soft in my train; 
Wien my reign commences then Ruin’s must end: 
The foe, once unfecling, is lost in the friend, 


z And redeemed is the slave from his chain! 
FH ° . . 
> Ds “Then the world is a garden, my blessing the soil, 
: Whence Industry bounteously reaps for her toil 
: The blade vising fruitfal and fair; 


i Then, danger and carnage and rapine all cease, 
5 The clarions of war breathe the anthem of PEACE, 
a And the sword is transformed to the share!” 


She spoke—and Jove cast on the maiden a glance 
l’ull of sweet approbation, then bade her advance, 
His judgment at once to fulfil; 
“ Right well, lovely Peace,” cried the monarch, “ hast thou 
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Preferr’d thy just claim, and we place on thy brow 
This crown from our bright gifted hill.” 
VALERIAN. . 


Ir our correspondent, to whom we are indebted for the fol- 





| lowing effusion, will “ but serve the Muses with half the zeal” 
¢ he appears to have devoted to the service of his “ cruel fair one,”’ 
eee oa 
he has good reason to hope that they will not thus wantonly “ cast ¢ 


him off,” ‘ 
S To * * * * 
: Ir is not that I love you less 
e Than late when at your feet I lay, ¥ 
But to prevent the sad increase | 
® Of hopeless love, I keep away. 


In vain, alas! for every thing 

I either see or hear of you, 

Your form does to my fancy bring 
And makes my bosom bleed anew. 
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Now I have sworn—hence never must 
Your suffering friend his hope renew— 
If this I break—you may mistrust 


The vow I made to love you, too. 
VOL. Y. 3 C¢ 
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Adieu! then, idol of my heart, 

Whom never more these cyes must view! 
Yet once again, before we part, 

Pride of my soul! once more adieu!— 


Oh, for one kiss! the first, the last 

That I may ask or thou might’st give— 
Though on my lip it die too fast 

*T would ever inmy memory live. 


But thou no tender thought of me 

Hast ever harbour’d in thy breast— 
Nor cared what pangs I’ve felt for thee, 
While with another thou wast blest. 


To him, thy choice now makes thy mate, 
Then thus thy beauties I resign— 

He boasts, alas! a happier fate, 

But not a purer flame than mine— 


Oh! let him make thy bliss his care, 

As I, thou know’st it, would have done; 
My love for thy sake, he shall share, 
My envy only for his own.— 


IMITATION OF HORACE. 
BOOK 1. ovE 9. 


“ Vides ut alta,”’ Ke. 


The streets are whitened o’er with snow, 
The jocund sleighs move to and fro, 
And jingling bells resound; 
The trees their wintry livery wear, 
And see close lock’d old Delaware, 
In icy fetters bound. 


Now stir the fire and bring the wine, 
*T was bottled, anno ninety-nine, 
And bought of Harry Hill; 
Pour out a bumper, here’s a toast, 
* To those on earth we love the most, 
And those who love us still.” 
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Let politicians strain their throats 

Bout national banks and treasury notes, 
What stock or specie’s worth; 

Our circulating medium’s wine, 

Our bank the bowl—its draughts divine 
Are current through the earth. 


PEACE, 


liz comes, the welcome herald comes, 
Mute be trumpets, fifes, and drums, 
Make plough-shares of each sabre; 
The soldier cit no more shall prance 
On warlike steed, but gayly dance 
To merry pipe and taber. 


Ring, ring the merry Christ-church bells, 
Greet him fair maids with sunny smiles, 
And strew his way with flowers; 
Grim visag’d War no more shall scare, 
No more Bellona rudely tear 
Fond lovers from your bowers. 


Join vocal maids, the choral train, 

And swell the dulcet Carro/* strain, 
The halcyon song of peace: 

The Loves, and Graces, hand-in-hand, 

Again shall reign throughout the land, 
And war and discord cease. 


“Tis merry in each crouded street, 

Where jolly cits each other greet 
In hearty gratulation: 

And like Heaven’s galaxy at night, 

The city sheds one stream of light 
In bright illumination. 


* The name of the gentleman who announced the glad tidings of peace, 
as also that of the British vessel in which he came, the Favourite, are peculi- 
arly appropriate--If names are ominous, these atrgur well. 
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Now shines our great republic’s pride, 
Her valiant chieftains, side by side 
Their trophies join’d with peace; 
Their patriot-deeds, and martial mien, 
In bright transparencies are seen 
In all the pride of grease. 


k’en Quid nunc’s brows no longer lower, 

But catch the influence of the hour, 
And smiles his visage grace; 

To Peace, the genial bowl he quaffs, 

In merry jeers cracks jokes, and laughs 
Wars’ wrinkles from his face. 


The din of arms no more prevail, 
The seaman loosens every sail 
To catch the fav’ring breeze; 
Again is heard the hum of trade, 
The victor starry flag is spread 
To brighten distant seas, 
QUEVEDO. 


ADDRESS TO GRATITUDE. 


Dearest flower! so sensitive! bright are thy charms 
As the rose’s—when friendship congenial warms; 
But, no thorns to defend thee, thy feelings are such, 
Like Mimosa, they shrink from th’ indelicate touch. 


Thou art pale as the lily, when trembling thou think’st 

That the winds that blow round thee, or rains which thou drink’s¢t 
May thy stem rudely break, and thy blossom in vain 

Shall have toil’d to reward thy kind guardian’s pain. 


As the heltotrope turns its full front to the light, 

Or on rising, or nooning, or setting in night;— 

So, thou GratirubeE! watchest the course of thy sun, 
T’rom the dawn of his beam, till his journey is run. 


And, if chance, clouds or tempests forbid him to smile, 
And thy tenderness bend under sorrow awhile; 
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Dearest flower! thou feel’st that thy tears of to-day, 
Will to-morrow prove gems to re-welcome his ray. 


Through each change of the seasons, thou still art the same, 
Though thy hue emblematic may change with thy name; 
For thy root was well water’d by Siloah’s rill, 

And if Gratitude once, thou art Gratitude still. 


To the Spring, a blue violet, soft to the gaze, 

To the summer, a piony, redden’d in blaze; 

To the fall, a hearts-ease, where all colours are seen, 
To the winter, an amaranth—stern evergreen. 


THE SPIRIT OF FRIENDSHIP. 





Ilow sweet from the cottage of B d to steal, 
With Friendship to wander, with Friendship to feel, 
To welcome the lustre of Hope’s lovely star, 

That sheds o’er our bosoms soft light from afar; 

To rest in the valley, to pause on the hill, 

While floated the mocking-bird’s wild varied trill; 
To watch the wide prospect then brilliantly ting’d, 
The glittering plain by the green forest fringed, 
Where the weary young soldier one moment delay’d, 
To rest his bright arms in the peace-breathing shade. 


*T was pleasing our mournful attention to yield 
To the glittering column, or tent-cover’d field, 
And turn with a sigh of regret from the scene, 
To the fountain-bathed vailey so quiet and green. 
°’T was sweet in the bosom of silence to roam, 
Afar from the war sounding voice of the drum, 
But sweeter to turn from the grove’s leafy breast. 
For a welcoming smile, to the cottage of rest; 
Where the circle expanded, and friendship might quaft 
The wit sparkiing sally or innocent laugh; 
Deiisited to weicome, as picas’d to impart, 


The spirit of joy from the friend of the heart. 
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They are gone—but affection still fervently dwells 
Where haply the tide of their sorrow now swells, 
Where Love’s tender blossoms still redolent glow, 
Unbent by the wild blast, unchill’d by the snow: 

And O! when the tempests of winter retire, 

And soft-winged gales lovely fragrance respire, 

I.ach zephyr that scatters its breath o’er my cheek, 

Of the friends I have treasur’d shall mournfully speak; 
The bright beams of morning, and twilight’s soft dew, 
Shall nourish a pensive remembrance of you. 


O Friendship! thy spirit still dwells in this place, 
In yon quiet valley, thy footsteps I trace, 
Through the shadowy forest thou art wandering still, 
Or tenderly wailing on yonder bleak hill, 


In yon faded bowers still fondly I meet, 
The beam ofa welcame as mournful as sweet, 


Thou art wafting the flute’s wildest melody now, 

Or pensively waving the willow’s bright bough. 
Through the mist of the morning thy smiles I descry, 
Through the silence of evening I list to thy cry, 

And weep to the voice that so plaintively calls, 

A low murmur’d echo from desolate walls. 


But why, tender spirit! most sad art thou seen, 
Near the thick woven branches of bright evergreen? 
The sky is o’er clouded, the breeze rustling bleak 
Blows chill on the tear that came warm to my cheek, 
A premature gloom dims the light of the west, 

O! why art thou wandering so faint and opprest, 
With the stifling sobs that forever attend, 

The latest embrace of the heart’s dearest friend. 

O cease, where the branches of evergreen hang, 

To nourish my bosom’s unspeakable pang; 

O dwell in the valley, for when thou art there, 

A faint smile may mingle its beam with thy tear; 
Thy wild touch may waken the harp’s mournful trill, 
Or the voice ofthy sorrow be heard on the hill; 
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Go, vent the vain anguish whose source is so deep, 
Where grief dares to murmur, and sorrow to weep. 


Ye beams of affection that gladden’d yon vale, 
That brightened the flowers and soften’d the gale, 
Still gilding our paths when those blossoms declin’d, 
And the yellow leaves rose on the chill rustling wind: 
How fair through the shadows of distance are seen 
Those gleamings of comfort so sweetly serene; 
How faintly ye dawn o’er the mountain’s dread height, 
Though mingled with showers of sorrow, how bright; 
Though dimly beheld through the mist of a tear, 
Though shrouded how lovely, though distant how dear. 
O still bless my wanderings, wherever 1 go, 
Though tears tremble mild o’er your beautiful glow, 
While over my cotage the clouds darkly roll, 
Sweet sunshine of friendship revisit my soul; 
O bright o’er my hours of solitude hang, 
To soften of parting the still living pang; 
O cheer the drear course of my life’s thorny way, 
And sooth me till sorrow with life fade away. 

| #ee 


Tue following lines are nervous, picturesque, and beautiful. 
They are extracted from a fugitive elegy on lieutenant colonel 
Cecil Bishopp, who fell at the head of an expedition against Black 
Rock, and was interred under an oak tree near the falls of Niaga- 
ra. We think them worthy of preservation as well on account 
of their merit , as because they constitute a well deserved tribute 
to the memory of a gallant but unfortunate officer, whom we can 
now no longer remember as an enemy. 


His shroud, a soldier’s simple cloak, 

His pillow, root of sturdy oak, 

His dirge (’twill sound till time’s no more) 
Niagara’s loud and solemn roar;— 

To heaven turned his manly face, 

Where wing’d his soul from Death’s embrace, 
Lies gallant Cecil—where’s the grave 

More worthy of a Briton brave? 
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I saw a lonely laurel bloom, 

Sequestered midst a silent shade, 
Where wilder forms the wilds assume, 

In shrubs, and briars, and rocks array’d. 


There pensively it rear’d its head, 
And to the bleak winds seem’d to moan, 
‘* Here must my famished branches spread, 
Here fade—unnoticed and unknown!” 


Not so!—nor will I pass thee by, 

But bear to kindlier realms thy name; 
For thou art fit, fair plant, said I, 

To flourish in the fields of Fame! 


With fostering hand I bore it forth, 
Transplanted it in garden gay; 
An emblem pure of modest worth, 

It blooms—and never shall decay. 


Triumphant there behold it rise, 
And wave in air its graceful mein, 

As sainted souls beyond the skies, 
Live in immortal ever-green! 


And those who rudely pass’d it by, 
When pining in the lonely glade, 
Approach it now with wondering eye, 
And fondly court its breezy shade! 


’Tis thus young Genius oft remains 
In some dark dell, by woes o’erspread; 
Or where uncultur’d Nature reigns 
Neglected droops its bashful head— 


Till some kind guardian bids it rise, 
From fetters frees the buoyant mind: 
Then does it range through earth and skies, 
The pride, the glory of mankind! 
ZEPHRI. 
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TO LAVINIA. 


ON HER ADVISING THE AUTHOR TO SEEK POETIC INSPIRATION 
AMIDST THE ROMANTIC SCENERY OF WILL’S MOUNTAIN.* 


You bid me climb the mountain’s height, 
To breath poetic air, 

There soar on magic Fancy’s flight, 
Seek inspiration there. 


Though swells my soul while rapt I gaze, 
On Will’s majestic pile; 

Ah! nought can inspiration raise, 
Like woman’s beamy smile. 


O woman’s smile is brighter far, 
To poets soul more dear, 

Than e’en his own Hesperean star, 
Than Luna’s beams more fair. 


Would Scott’s wild Muse inspire my lay, 
Yield her sweet harp to me, 

By those bright smiles that round thee play, 
That harp I’d tune to thee. 


But though the Muses oft have fired 
My soul to touch the strings, 
Soon dies the hope, by zeal inspired, 
And nought but discord rings. 
QUEVEDO. 


EPIGRAMS. 


ON A POETASTER WHO HAD SCRAWLED OVER THE PILLARS OF 
A SUMMER-HOUSE, UNDER THE SIGNATURE OF GODOLPHIN. 


On these pillars devoted to verse, 
To usurp so much space is quite selfish, 
To the waves thy crude numbers rehearse, 
Go-dolphin, for thou art an oddfish. 


* Near Fort Cumberland on the Potomat 
3D 
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S94 TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 








ON A LADY PUTTING A MANUSCRIPT POEM OF THE AUTHOR’S IN- 
TO HER RIDICULE. 


Thus to my face dear L.? ’tis ’gainst all rule, 
To turn my poem into ridicule. QUEVEDO. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our correspondent S. B. is entitled to our thanks for his in- 
teresting notices of the Marquis De La Fayette. We regret that 
awant of room prevents them from appearing in the present 
number. 

For sundry good and lawful reasons, we decline, for the pre- 
sent, the publication of Quevedo’s complaints against his Muse; 
we are yet to be persuaded that they are well founded: but be that 
as it may, we are satisfied that friends are much more easily re- 
conciled to each other before their quarrels are made public than 
afterwards. Besides, we are under obligations to Quevedo’s 
Muse. It better comports with our feelings, therefore, as well as 
with our duty, to deal tenderly with this lady, even supposing her 
to be now and then a little vapourish and perverse, than abruptly 


to expose her waywardness to the world. 


This sweet-briar rose had we ruffled it less, 


Might have bloom’d in our garden awhile, 
And the frown that’s unnoticed, or sooth’d with address, 
Will be followed anon by a smile. 


— 


“ An oration on the proportionate cultivation of the morai 
and the intellectual powers of man, delivered at the first anniver- 
sary of the Pi, Beta, Phi society in Union College, by Thomas 
Gifford, junior, A. B,’’ has been just received. Being out of time 
for the present number of the Port Folio, it shall be more particu- 
larly noticed hereafter. We shall in the meantime remark, that 
it exhibits in its author a lively imagination and a very correct 
state of moral sentiment, with no inconsiderable degree of that 
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ardour of feeling and exuberance of fancy which, when duly re- 
stricted and brought in aid of the other powers, constitute an or- 
nament and excellence of the youthfui mind. 





The imitator of Horace under the signature O, enters into 
the spirit and feelings of his author. His communications will 
be always acceptable. 


(ee 


Our new correspondent, Zephri, courts a Muse of soft and 
pleasing note. His future communications wilt be acceptable. 
His “ Dream” is placed on our files to appear hereafter. 


The author of the lines on “ Gratitude,” is entitled to ours 
for the favour of his pleasing little effusion. We hope he will 
give us cause frequently to repeat our acknowledgments to him. 


—— 
* 


The subject of the essay mentioned in a letter from our cor- 
respondent “ Senex” is important; and from the products of his 
pen, as exercised on other topics, we have no doubt of its being 
ably and satisfactorily treated. As far, therefore, as we may ha- 
zard an opinion on what we have not seen, we can have no hesi- 
tation m expressing our belief that the paper would constitute a 
valuable article for the Port Folio. We should be pleased with 


an opportunity of pursuing it. 


The article on “ wheel carriages,” shall be noticed hereafter. 
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